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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ae 
HERE is no fresh news of importance from South 
Africa. It is known that the Transvaal Executive have 
received Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals for a Joint Commis- 
sion of Inquiry into the practical effects of the new franchise 
law, but of what the reply is likely to be there were on 
Friday no rumours. It must rot be supposed that the 
new Joint Commission will involve long and cumbrous 
proceedings. The intention is merely to arrive on the spot 
at an understanding as to what amount of immediate repre- 
sentation would be obtained by the Outlanders, and, if that 
representation is not sufficient, what modifications would 
make it so. But that is a matter which can easily be 
arrived at in four or five days. In this interval it is satis- 
factory to note that the firmness and moderation of the 
Government, and the wise and patriotic refusal of the Oppo- 
sition to play into the hands of the Boers, is having an 
excellent effect. People in South Africa are always apt to be 
haunted by the notion that the Imperial Government does 
not know its own mind, but happily they seem now to be 
realising that this time we mean what we say. 





The Canadian House of Commons*on Monday, at the 
invitation of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the Prime Minister, passed 
a unanimous Resolution supporting the Imperial Govern- 
ment in their controversy with the Transvaal. The Resolu- 
tion, Besides referring to the Transvaal Republic, “of which 
her Majesty is suzerain,” and to “the intolerable oppres- 
sion” resulting from the refusal of political rights to the 
Outlanders, declares that Canada has largely succeeded 
owing to her adoption of the principle of conceding equal 
rights to every portion of the population. This Resolution, 
coupled with the offers of troops made by Australia, show 
the feeling that prevails throughout the Empire. We fear 
that opinion among the Cape Datch is too heated to allow 
them to be influenced by the views of other Colonists, but if 
not, these expressions of Imperial opinion should be a 
guarantee to them that the Government has no intentions of 
a kind which could interfere with their independence and 
just rights. Canada and Australia would, they may feel 
sure, never support the unjust coercion of free members of 
the Empire, but they will and do support a policy of political 
emancipation for their fellow-citizens. 


M. Delcassé, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, has 
gone to St. Petersburg, and the Continent is anxiously dis- 
cussing the object of the visit. .The semi-official reason, 
which is probably the true one, is that M. Delcassé is anxious 
to persuade the Czar to visit Paris during the Exhibition of 





1900, and thus to give public evidence that the Franco- 
Russian Alliance still holds good. That is quite a good 
reason, but the quidnuncs will have it that there is also 
another,—viz., a project tor a coalition of the Continent 
to limit the graspingness of Great Britain. We do not 
see how that vast proposal would be helped by a visit 
from a diplomatist who may be turned out of office 
to-morrow, and would rather suggest that M. Delcassé 
wishes as his secondary object to study the great per- 
sonages of the Russian Court, to ascertain how far the 
Alliance may be relied on, and to learn quietly if there are 
any facts of importance which Russian Ambassadors will not 
tell him. He will discover, we imagine, that far-reaching 
military plans are not in favour with the Czar, whose per- . 
sonal “fad” is expansion in the Far Kast, that there is a 
strong indisposition to pull chestnuts out of the fire for 
France to eat alone, and that if Paris wants anything con- 
siderable of Russia, Paris must not close her purse-strings 
as she has recently been doing. The peasants are getting 
rid of Russian stock. 


M. Dérouléde on Sunday delivered another speech in which 
he propounded the monstrous doctrine that the burden of proof 
against Dreyfus did not lie with his accusers. He must prove, 
and prove completely, his innocence, not they his guilt. 
The reason is that it is not he only who is now upon trial, 
but France herself, who “ must bear the penalty of the crime 
committed by her Generals and Ministers.” “Her hands,” if 
the accused is innocent, ‘must be bound with the cord of 
infamy, and she must follow barefoot, with the halter about 
her neck, the caparisoned horse of Captain Dreyfus.” “Demon- 
strate to us that he is worthy to remount it, or else let him 
return to the devil from whom he comes.” All this reads to 
Englishmen like raving, but the speech was enthusiastically 
applauded, and may gravely impress the officers who are to 
sit in judgment at Rennes. M. Dérouléde, in fact, expects 
to make them believe that if they pass a verdict of acquittal 
on the prisoner they pass a verdict of guilty upon France, and 
thus to rouse against the accused the passion of their patriot- 
ism. It isa shameful device, but until the trial is over there 
will always remain a doubt whether it may not succeed. A 
good deal, in trath, is asked of the officers at Rennes, who will 
have to decide straight in the teeth of their own superiors, of 
the French Catholic world, and of two-thirds of the whole 
population. But that General de Galliffet is Minister of War 
they would not do it. 


More letters have been published this week about the 
Dreyfus case. One is a letter from the late Colonel Sand- 
herr advising the editor of the Echo de V Armée not to assume 
his confession, for it was never made. What Dreyfus said 
was that Major du Paty de Clam had reported to him an 
explanation of his offence suggested by the Minister of War. 
By giving the words as his own, and not as2 quotation, he was 
adroitly made to appear to confess. The other letters are 
from Dreyfus himself to the Senate and the Chamber and 
President Faure, written in 1898, in which he asserted his 
innocence most energetically, described his sufferings, and 
prayed for full investigation. M. Méline, then Premier, 
did not deliver the letters to the Senate and Chamber, and 
that to M. Faure was never finished or sent.’ The earnest 
denials of the convict are of course no proof of innocence, 
but they are proof, so far as they go, that he never confessed 
his guilt. In another letter to the Governor of Guiana 


Dreyfus remonstrates against the order to place him in irons 
when he had complied with every regulation, and suggests 
with an irony which has curious literary finish that if 
he is to die, he would greatly prefer a quicker death. The 
Dreyfus case is the most pathetic of stories, out differs from 
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other true stories in this, that there are always surprises in it, 
as if a dramatist were arranging the scenes. 


The Peace Conference at the Hague ended its labours on 
July 29th. Its President, M. de Staal, the Russian Minister 
in Holland, pronounced its requiem in a well-considered 
speech, the drift of which was that the Conference has failed 
to reduce armaments, but it has strengthened the law of 
nations as against needless cruelties in war, has consecrated 
the principle of arbitration, and has created a machinery 
through which, when nations are willing, arbitration may be 
obtained. That is quite true, and describes a good service 
done to humanity; but the Conference has performed another 
even more valuable. It has raised the notion of general and 
lasting peace from the dream of a few humanitarians to the 
ideal of sensible and practical men. Nobody can be ashamed 
of belonging to a school of thought which includes so many 
statesmen of European rank. Peace, in fact, from a counsel 
of perfection, has become a policy which the rulers of men 
defend,—a considerable advance, not only in international 
ethics, but in the practical and immediate government of the 
world. It is something in a day of universal military service 
to have war described by delegates from all Courts as a 
nearly insufferable nuisance. 


In the House of Lords on Friday, July 28th, the South 
African debate was opened by Lord Camperdown. Lord 
Selborne, as Under-Secretary for the Colonies, made a firm 
but temperate speech, his strongest point being that, though 
President Kruger had previous to the granting of the Con- 
vention given the most explicit assurances that he would 
make no differences between Boers and Outlanders, he 
had ever since then been restricting not only the political 
rights, but even the individual liberty, of the Outlanders. 
Lord Selborne also acknowledged with evident sincerity the 
good work done by Mr. Schreiner and Mr. Hofmeyr. After 
Lord Kimberley had made a speech which ended in favour of 
firm and friendly pressure, “such pressure as will make it 
plainly and clearly understood by all concerned that this 
country is in earnest,” Lord Salisbury summed up the situa- 
tion with great lucidity. ‘“‘ We have,” he said, “to save, to 
rescue British subjects from treatment which we should not 
think it right to endure in any country, even if there were no 
Conventional engagements between us, but which it is doubly 
wrong that we should endure when the very terms of the 
Protocols and Conventions of 1881 and 1884 obviously pro- 
tect them from any such disgraceful treatment.” It was 
necessary, he went on, to consider not only the feelings of the 
Transvaal, but, what was much more important, the feelings 
of our fellow-subjects at the Cape. As the general conclusion 
of his speech Lord Salisbury declared: “ We have put our 
hands to the plough, and we do not intend to withdraw.” 


In the House of Commons Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
opened the debate by a speech which, though it occasionally 
showed leanings towards the Boers’ view of the situation, was 
not, on the whole, calculated to encourage President Kruger. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s reply wac perhaps a little too vehement in 
tone, but in substance it was both just and moderate. After 
obtaining an admission from Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
that he was not against the use of force under all circum- 
stances, he quoted a striking letter addressed by Lord 
Kimberley, after the retrocession of the Transvaal, to Lord 
Selborne, in which the former used the following words :—“ I 
entirely agree with you that we should maintain a firm atti- 
tude, but there is a disposition in so many members 
of our party to imagine that the Empire can be, and 
ought to be, maintained without ever resorting to force, 
that I foresee difficulties when it comes to the real pinch.” 


The operative part of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was, how- 
ever, his announcement that the Government had proposed to 
President Kruger that a joint Commission should inquire 
into the last franchise proposals of the Transvaal in order to 
discover how far they go in giving that substantial and imme- 
diate representation to the alien population which alone can 
be considered as a basis of satistactory settlement. “If,” 
added Mr. Chamberlain, “this inquiry is accepted, when 
it is concluded the experts who will be engaged in it will 
make a report to the two Governments, and then we hope 





atta, 
that it may be possible for us to come to an agreement,” h 
any case, the Government would press for the n 
alterations in order to secure the essential object. Up to the 
present time no threats had been used. “We have issued y, 
ultimatum, and we do not intend to be hurried.” It is cle, 
therefore, that the crisis is postponed for the present, 1; 
President Kruger likes, he can postpone it altogether, If he 
had the boldness and the wisdom, even at this the eleventh 
hour, to accept Sir Alfred Milner’s scheme fairly and honestly, 


the weapon out of his enemy’s hands. 


The Government, impressed by the arrears in the Court of 
Chancery, has agreed to strengthen the Bench by one ney 
Judge, and on Monday the House of Commons passed the 
Motion by a vote of 159 to 38. Such opposition as there 
was, was based on the arguments that the Judges coulg 
arrange business better if they liked, and that Government 
ought to undertake the reform of the Courts in a seriong 
spirit, and not merely tinker at it. The latter proposition jg 
perfectly sound, but democratic Governments rarely move in 
advance of popular opinion, and as regards civil justice, there 
is no such thing. It would be impossible to get up so much 
as a public meeting against the law’s delay. If by-elections 
turned on that, the difficulties in the way would vanish at 
once. All the Radicals in France have not, during this 
century, done so much for civil justice as Napoleon did. In 
the present instance it is not the rank-and-file of either party 
who have intervened, but the Cabinet, guided, we may pre 
sume, by the Lord Chancellor. 


The Royal Niger Company Bill was read a second time in 
the House of Lords on Tuesday. Lord Salisbury took the 
occasion to support Sir George Goldie’s contention that the 
main object of the Company was philanthropic and political 
rather than commercial. He summarised the achievements 
of the Company as the reserving for England influence over 
a vast and fertile territory, the stopping of intertribal wars 
and slave raids, and the diminution of the liquor trafic, 
Though it was necessary that these territories should pass 
under the direct control of the Crown, they “could not 
sanction that great step without expressing their deep grati- 
tude and high esteem for the adventurers and patriots to 
whose efforts the preparation of that territory was due,” 
Lord Kimberley associated himself unreservedly in these 
sentiments, and paid a high tribute to the prudence and tact 
shown by the Company. To this we may add that those 
who know Sir George Goldie will absolutely endorse his 
statement, that had not this been the character of the 
Company he would never have had any connection with it. 


The text of the Report of the Select Committee on Old-Age 
Pensions was published on Tuesday. It proposes that a 
pension shall be granted to any person who (1) is a British 
subject; (2) is sixty-five years of age; (3) has not within the 
last twenty years been imprisoned; (4) has not received Poor- 
relief other than medical relief during twenty years prior to 
the application for a pension; (5) is resident within the 
district of the Pension Authority; (6) has not an income 
from any source of more than 10s. a week; and (7) has 
endeavoured to make provision for himself and those imme- 
diately dependent on him. The amount of the pension is to 
vary between 5s. and 7s., according to the cost of living in the 
locality. The cost is, roughly, to be paid half by the State 
and half by the locality, but not per capita, but by means of 
a grant calculated in proportion to the population. The 
Committee do not commit themselves to the cost of the 
scheme. We can only say as we said last week, that the pro- 
posal seems to us much too big and too costly. We adhere to 
our opinion that the pensions should not begin till seventy- 
five, should not exceed 5s. in any case, and that the burden 
should be equally divided between the State and the locality. 
We regard the prospect of a vast expenditure on pensions 
with the utmost alarm. 


The enormous financial obligations involved in the proposals 
of the Old-Age Pensions Committee have at once been seized 





upon by the Protectionists—as we felt sure they would be— 


all his difficulties would vanish. Even if the Impery | 
Government were really the Machiavellian persons yy | 








pretends to think them, he could not get the better of then | 
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writ has been suggested by a writer in the Daily Telegraph 
that the money should be found by the imposition of a 5s. 
duty on corn. That would, argue the Protectionists, not 
only give 0s old-age pensions, but would rejuvenate British 
agriculture. In fact, old-age pensions are to play here the 
sinister part played by Army pensions in America. They 
areto be used to empty the Treasury, and so produce un 
imperative reason for filling it by a protective tariff. For- 
tunately the Daily Telegraph's suggestion seems to be 
meeting with little or no encouragement, but the injury done 
to the cause of a reasonable and conservative solution of the 
problem of old-age poverty is very great. If the plan for 
ensions for old age is to mean a return to the Corn-laws 


it must be opposed at every point. 


On Monday the two Archbishops gave their decision as 
to the lawfulness of the liturgical use of incense and of 
processional lights. Incense, they decide, must not be 
nsed liturgically or as part. of public worship, though 
the fumigatory use is allowable. Processional lights are 
also declared illegal. They note, however, that “the sec- 
tion of the Act of Elizabeth which allows the Crown, with 
the consent of the Archbishop of Canterbury, to order 
new ceremonies does not forbid the inclusion of the use of 
incense in such new ceremonies if such are ordered,” and 
therefore it would always be possible, “if some great occasion 
made it suitable, for the Sovereign, with the advice of the 
Primate, to order a great ceremonial in which the use of 
incense should form a part.” The grounds on which the Arch- 
bishops’ decision is based are the obligation of every clergy- 
man to use “the form in the Book of Common Prayer and 
none other,” and the fact that the Book of Common Prayer 
does not order liturgical incense and processional lights. It 
had been argued that omission was not prohibition. But be 
that so or not, “prohibition is prohibition,” and nothing 
can be clearer than the words used in the Act of 1559 pro- 
hibiting the use of any ceremony not ordered in the Book. 


The decision ends with a most earnest and dignified appeal 
to the clergy in regard to the duty of submission to episcopal 
authority in the matters dealt with. All clergymen con- 
sented to the Book of Common Prayer, and the Book of 
Gommon Prayer left the decision of doubtful points in the 
last resort to the Archbishops. ‘“ We have now given our 
decision as the Prayer-book requires us to do. We entreat 
the clergy for the sake of the peace of the Church, which we 
all so much desire, to accept our‘decision thus conscientiously 
given in the name of our common Master, the Supreme Head 
of the Church, the Lord whose commission we bear.” A 
saner, wiser, more statesmanlike, and at the same time more 
truly judicial, decision than that of the Archbishops could 
not have been given. It reflects the greatest possible honour 
on both Primates, and entirely justifies the complete con- 
fidence which we have repeatedly ventured to express in 
the competence and wisdom of the Tribunal. We cannot 
believe that even the most extreme among the clergy 
will disobey the decision. If, however, they should un- 
happily do so, we shail at once see the advantage of 
working through a purely ecclesiastical Court. No 
Ritaalistic clergyman will get any support from public 
opinion who declares that it is a matter of conscience with 
him to disobey his ecclesiastical superiors,—the men whom 
he has promised to obey. The coercive powers of the Court 
are ample. No Bishop will veto a prosecution based on 
practices involving disobedience to the decision of the Arch- 
bishops. 


We record with very great satisfaction the announce- 
ment that Sir Julian Pauncefote is to be raised to the 
Peerage. Though the apparent occasion is the end of the 
Peace Conference, the services chiefly recognised are 
undoubtedly those which Sir Julian Pauncefote has rendered 
to his country at Washington. He has shown himself an 
ideal occupant of that great post. Though he has never 


dreamt of trying to curry favour with American public 
opinion, and has always stood up stoutly and persistently for 
the rights of his own country, he has always shown himself 
friendly and sympathetic in the best sense to the great 
kindred nation to which he is accredited. Hence he has won 
the respect not only of the Government at Washington, but 





of the American people as a whole. They like a man, and 
know one when they see him. 


This Government certainly has financial sourage. In a 
despatch dated July 25th, and published on the 28th of the 
same month, Lord George Hamilton informs the Government 
of India that the Report of the Currency Committee is 
accepted by the Cabinet. He therefore directs that the 
British sovereign should be adopted as the standard coin 
of India “without delay,” and the mints opened to the 
unrestricted coinage of gold. They will, however, remain 
closed for the coinage of silver, the rupee being issued and 
received at the fixed value of 1s. 4d., or the fifteenth of a 
pound. Payments may be made to any amonnt in silver, and 
the Government is not bound to exchange silver for gold, or 
indeed to issue gold in any way except to promote the 
steadiness of the exchange with Britain. A loan in sterling 
to procure gold is deprecated though not forbidden, the 
evident idea being that with the mints open for gold coinage 
India will gradually draw to herself through the regular pro- 
cesses of trade all the gold she needs, Our own impression 
is that this idea will be justified, and that the first great 
objection to the new measure will arise from a European 
feeling that the suction of gold towards India tends too much 
to contract the supply available for business at home. No 
one, however, even among the greatest economists and 
financiers, feels absolutely certain, and the new currency 
must be regarded for a time only as a great experiment. 


It will probably be some years before the United States, 
having pacified and absorbed Cuba, proceed to pacify and 
absorb St. Domingo. They are pretty sure to do it in the 
end, for the island is full at once of riches and disorder, while 
its people are slowly slipping back to an African civilisation. 
Till then the passing incidents of the two Republics, or, 
rather, elective Monarchies, into which the island is divided, 
do not matter much. We may, however, record the assassina- 
tion of General Heureaux, President of Dominica, the Spanish 
half of the island. He was a negro of considerable ability, 
who formed a small army through which he maintained good 
order and his own ascendency, and hoped by and by to be 
declared President for life. He killed or tortured opponents 
without scruple, but he was personally an abstemious and 
economical man possessed, as he acknowledged, with a passion 
for power. 


An amazing romance of high life has just been terminated 
in the Assize Courts at Venice by the condemnation of a 
Duchess to twenty-five months’ imprisonment for forgery. It 
appears, from the narrative given in Wednesday’s Daily Mail, 
that a Parisian adventuress, anxious to provide herself with 
respectable parentage, informed the Duchesse de Beauffre- 
mont, a lady famed for her piety and philanthropy, that she 
was prepared to give £2,000 to be adopted by a pereon of 
rank. The Duchess accordingly referred her to Prince 
Giedroye, a ruined nobleman, who, rising to the occasion, 
declared on seeing the adventuress that she was in very deed 
his daughter, and that documentary proof could be obtained 
at Venice. The Duchess accordingly repaired to Venice and 
procured from a priest named Cogo a forged certificate of 
birtb, on the strength of which the adventuress married one 
of the Princes Troubetzkoy. Prince Giedroye died before 
his guilt came to light, but the Princess Troubetzkoy, 
arrested on some other charge in Germany, hanged herself 
in prison, having first denounced the Duchess and the priest 
as forgers. The story reads like an episode in the age of the 
Italian despots. 


The Naval Manceuvres have resulted in the victory of the 
B Squadron,—the squadron which, in effect, represented the 
United Kingdom. The B Squadron went out to meet a 
convoy of food ships in the Atlantic, met it, and brought it 
home in safety to Milford Haven without any interruption 
from the enemy’s ships. It would not be wise to build too 
much upon this, but at any rate it shows that the protection 
of our sea-borne commerce is not such a hopeless task as is 
sometimes alleged. 


Bank Rate, 3} per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 1053. 
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OF THE DAY. 


TOPICS 
Sa ced 


PRESIDENT KRUGER’S OPPORTUNITY. 


bg pop KRUGEKR has before him an opportunity 
such as comes to few statesmen. If even now he 
were to act the kind of part that the Emperor Francis 
Joseph acted when he sent for Déak and made terms with, 
or rather gave in to, the claims of the Hungarians, he 
might save the Transvaal, and secure for his countrymen 
and the State over which he rules a position and a stability 
which would be unassailable. Let us imagine President 
Kruger able to rise to the height of Francis Joseph in the 
“fifties,” or of the Duke of Wellington at the time of the 
Reform Bill,—the height of good sense which makes a strong 
man give up an untenable position not only when he is 
driven out by force, but as soon as he realises that it is 
untenable, and then give it up fully and openly 
and unvindictively. If President Kruger could rise 
to that height, it would be in some such way as 
this that he would advise his countrymen. ‘We were 
perfectly right,’ he might say, ‘to keep the govern- 
ment for ourselves as long as we could, and to try to 
exclude from rule those restless vagrants and ne’er-do- 
weels, who are not fitted to govern, who do not love the 
land as we do, who have made no sacrifices in order to 
keep it, and who show their folly and degeneracy by their 
ideas as to the proper treatment of the coloured people. 
But though originally we were quite right to try to 


refuse any share in the government to the Outlanders,. 


we must admit that their growth in numbers and 
the support given them by the British have made the 
attempt no longer pessible. It is obvious that the Out- 
landers have come to stop, and that we shall sooner or 
later be obliged to part with our predominance. We have, 
indeed, admitted this already, for we have passed a law 
which must in time give them the chief authority, though 
the actual day of their supremacy is delayed. But this 
being so, would it not be wiser to take the plunge at once, 
and to tell the Outlanders that, though we admit that we 
would prefer not to share the government with them, 
we would rather, if we must share, do so openly and un- 
grudgingly? Let us, therefore, think no more about 
wrangling over petty points and holding out for seven as 
against five years, but let us take the fullest, freest 
possible form of franchise law, such as they have in the 
Free State or Natal, and welcome all the bond-fide resident 
Outlanders as fellow-citizens. The Republic, under these 
circumstances, may not be quite the same as the old 
Republic, but, at any rate, it will be more stable and 
more independent. There will remain not the slightest 
excuse for interference on the part of the Imperial 
Government, or if there does, we shall be able to rely upon 
the new citizens to stand shoulder to shoulder with us 
in resisting any sort of unfair pressure. It was no doubt 
a misfortune that gold was found, and found in such 
large deposits, and that the great influx of Outlanders 
took place, but since things are as they are, it is safest 
to recognise them and to make the best of them. But 
if the Outlanders are to come in at all it is wiser to 
make them welcome as friends, than to treat them as 
enemies in our own house.’ Though there could be 
no better news to us than that President Kruger had 
shown wisdom enough to adopt this — we cannot 
honestly say that we think it likely that h® will adopt 
it. In spite of Mr. Tylee’s spirited analysis of the 
President’s character which we publish im another 
column, we greatly fear that these are heights above 
the rise of his spirit. We fear that instead he will 
wrangle and negotiate, turn and twist, receding inch 
by inch, and trying always to take away with one hand 
what he gives with the other. Such tenacity from many 
points of view calls for our admiration, but in the present 
case it is, we are sure, very bad negotiating. It is inevit- 
able that the longer the negotiations are kept open the more 
we shall be obliged to ask. The story of the Sibylline 
books is a parable of almost universal application, not a 
mere isolated fact. Tbe longer and the more closely the 
Outlanders’ case is looked at the stronger it is seen to be, 
and the longer President Kruger twists and turns the 
more impossible will it seem to trust to his general 
assurances, and the more necessary to pin him down 


specifically. Thus the terms of three months hence are 
sure to be harder than those which could be obtained 
now. We regret that this should be so, and that. the 
Sibylline process is going on, but it is inevitable, and it 
is no good to conceal the fact. 

Before we leave the subject of the Transvaal we desire 
to say a word or two as to a very able and significant 
little book on the South African crisis written by Mr, 
Spenser Wilkinson (‘ British Policy in South Africa,” 
Is.), issued on Wednesday by Messrs. Sampson Low 
Marston, and Co. We cannot pledge ourselves to agree. 
ment with everything it contains, but it is the comment of 
a specially clear and detached intellect on a complicated 
problem, and so of great value. The attitude of mind of 
the writer is singularly true and just. Mr. Spenser Wil. 
kinson approaches his subject in exactly the right way, 
—i.e., not from the point of view of British interests, but 
of Imperial duty. That is an essential distinction. Ag 
we have urged before, if we are to think only of our selfish 
and material interests, then no doubt it would be folly to 
trouble about the Outlanders. If, however, we are to think 
of the Empire as a whole, and of our duty as trustees of 
the Empire, then we cannot allow that in one special part 
of South Africa there shall be two sorts of white men, one 
superior and one inferior, and the inferior one forming 
the majority, not only locally, but in South Africa 
as a whole, and composed of the type of men whom 
in Canada and Australia we not only endow with 
complete self-government, but to whose views on 
questions outside their own limits we give the most 
respectful and earnest attention. Mr. Spenser Wilkinson 
puts the matter very well when he says:—“Tho 
antagonism cannot be kept up in the Transvaal with. 
out spreading all over South Africa, and if the 
Englishman counts for nothing in the Transvaal he 
cannot count at the Cape for a Dutchman’s equal, for 
the South African Colonies are members of one body and 
the same life-blood circulates through them all. Tue 
conflict in the Transvaal has extended throughout the 
country. Suppose the British Government fails to put 
the Uitlanders into their proper place as citizens of the 
Transvaal. In that case they must take what the 
Burghers will give them. Great Britain will have 
abandoned them, and they will abandon her. But they are 
the same people as the British of the Cape, of Natal, and of 
Rhodesia. To abandon their case is to alienate all the 
British in South Africa, and to drive them into the kind 
of fusion with the Dutch which will lead to a declaration of 
South African independence.” In our view, that is no 
paper danger, but the simple truth, and we think it 
would not be difficult to find a Cape George Washington 
if we should madly and wickedly drive the British into 
saying to the Dutch: ‘The Imperial Government 
have injured you in the past, and you hate them; 
so do we; let us join together, then, and make 
ourselves independent.’ Another passage in Mr. Spenser 
Wilkinson’s book deserves special comment. In deal- 
ing with the problem of democracy and empire he notes 
that “Thucydides puts into the mouth of Cleon the 
opinion that a democracy cannot possibly govern de- 
pendencies, and gives as the reasons partly that a demo- 
cratic public is prone to suppose that its adversaries are 
always acting in good faith, when in fact they are often 
concealing hostile intentions under fair words, and partly 
that a democracy will not understand that if you are to 
govern you must be the master, and sometimes strike 
hard.” That raises a very interesting problem in a very 
interesting way. Personally we do not believe that 
modern representative democracies of the Anglo-Saxon 
type, as long as they remain in political health and 
vigour, will find the task of empire too hard. The mob 
democracies of Greece might, and indeed did, do so, but 
our democracies, since their character is representative, are 
quite different bodies. They have inthem agreat many of 
the qualities of oligarchy. If only the leaders of the 
people will lead, and not follow, public opinion, we see no 
sort of reason why we should find the burden of empire 
too great. Only let our leaders never forget to tell the 
people that empire can only continue when it has a moral 
basis. Once try to base empire on greed or self-interest, and 
it must perish. He who seeks to save his life shall lose it, 
and those who seek empire for the sake of wealth or for mere 





dominion will never establish an Empire. Only by making 
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= essential care, only, that is, by acting as 
not as beneficiaries, shall we be able to 
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GERMANY AND FRANCE. 


E do not believe that this country is in serious 

W danger from a European coalition,—firstly, because 

of the difficulty of forming one; secondly, becausé of the 

Jifficulty of paying one for so enormous a risk and effort ; 

and thirdly, because we think it more than probable that 

Great Britain, even without the active assistance of 

America, could defeat such a coalition at sea, and _80 

reduce it to the condition of partial paralysis in which 

Napoleon lay after Trafalgar. If the Continent could not 

» to sea, the Continent could neither subjugate nor 
‘under Great Britain. We do believe, however, that 
statesmen of great importance in the world have thought 
over combinations which, if they succeeded, would at least 
seem to be directed against this country, and would, in 
any event, give its people a most anxious quarter of an 
hour. The most attractive, and on the whole the least 
impossible, of these combinations is an alliance of France 
and Germany ; and we do not wonder, therefore, that even 
a rumour of such a contingency rouses writers like 
“Ignotus,” in the National Review for August, to utter a 
(assandra-like note of warning. He believes that the 
German Emperor would like to form a combination 
between Germany—with Austria and Italy behind her— 
and France, and to direct that combination against Great 
Britain, and subsequently against the United States. We 
can quite believe he would, and for a reason which is 
too often forgotten. Everybody recognises the intense 
desire felt both in Germany and France for colonial 
dependencies, which, as their statesmen fancy, may intro- 
duce new wealth, and so avert the uprising from below 
which is the permanent cloud in their horizon; but a 
great many overlook, as “ Ignotus” has done, the bitter- 
ness caused by another aspect of the situation. The 
immense sacrifices endured by the peoples of both 
Germany and France for a generation, sacrifices which 
they are now asked to increase by the creation of great 
fleets, have been almost entirely sterile. The two 
countries neutralise one another. France and Germany 
are both forbidden to expand in Europe, the former by 
terror of provoking superior forces, the latter by alli- 
ances which bind her not to disturb the peace for her 
own advantage alone. France cannot acquire Belgium, 
or Luxemburg, or Piedmont, or Catalonia; Germany 
cannot acquire Holland, or Denmark, or the German 
provinces of Austria. Each must rest content, though 
crushed by the weight of new armour. The ambitions of 
both are limited, as it were forcibly, to transmarine expan- 
sion, and neither while they are enemies to each other dare 
risk a transmarine war. France cannot dream of Egypt or 
Burmah; Germany cannot hope for the Congo, or the Eastern 
Archipelago, or Brazil. Each is compelled to watch the 
other, and neither can stirabroad. It is natural that under 
such circumstances grave and ambitious men should 
ask whether it is not possible to lay enmity aside, for a 
time at all events, and, either by an alliance or by a 
secret agreement ad hoc, recover full liberty of action. 
The two Powers together might be able to bribe 
Russia by: gifts in China or Turkey, and to compel 
Great Britain not to interfere with them, and then 
the world would be before them where to choose their 
prey. 

“Ignotus” is persuaded that the German Emperor is 
eager for such an agreement, and accumulates a number 
of small facts in proof of his argument. We sball not 
discuss them, for we think he is thus far right, that 
William II. would like an agreement with France 
exceedingly, and if he could get one by flattering France, 
would pour out smooth speeches and pleasant courtesies 
without stint. Nor shall we deny his other proposition, 
that although France longs at heart for military 
prestige, she would like to inflict a great humiliation 
upon her secular rival, England, and might with 
adequate provocation be willing for that end to post- 
pone, though she will never wholly abandon, the revanche. 
We will admit all that, and still we remain un- 





convinced. In the first place, the new coalition would 
instantly dissolve‘the old one. It is very easy to 
talk, as Count Yorck von Wartenburg does, of 
“Central Europe under the hegemony of Germany,” 
but what have Austria and Italy to get by aggrandising 
Germany and France? They could only lose. Austria 
seeks no colonies, and Italy, though she would like to 
possess a section of North Africa, would find in that 
colony no compensation for unfettering her most deadly 
enemy, who once free to act would reduce Italy once more 
to a cluster of small States with the Papacy for pivot. 
There is no prize which Central Europe could offer Russia 
which England could not more easily secure to her, or 
which she is incurably unwilling to secure. Who cares 
about Constantinople while we have Cairo, or seeks in 
China anything but trade? The moment their designs 
were fully revealed France and Germany would be left 
alone to face England and America, the latter knowing 
perfectly that the day England was beaten she would 
have to defend the one prize left that is worth a great 
war, namely, South America. Brazil would be worth the 
bones of many Pomeranian Grenadiers. We cannot 
doubt the result of such a contest, which, moreover, 
will not come, for the statesmen of the Continent are able 
men, and would not risk all they now possess upon a 
struggle the chances of which would be so incalcul- 
able. It is true, dangerously true, that if the two 
Powers limited themselves to the seizure of Belgium 
and Holland, they could bring to bear the full weight of 
their armies, with which neither England nor America 
is competent to contend. That is said to have been 
Gambetta’s idea, and Gambetta’s ideas still weigh in 
France; while every German thinks of Holland as 
naturally by the laws of geography an appendage of 
the German Empire. But is either Belgium or Holland 
worth having as a subjugated, and therefore costly, 
province unless its colonies go with it?—and until Great 
Britain had been defeated neither the Congo Free 
State nor the glorious Eastern Archipelago could be 
approached without British consent. We should simply 
do what Canning did when it seemed that Napoleon 
would conquer Spain,—that is, we should tear from 
the subjugated State the possessions which rendered it 
worth subjugating. That was what he meant when he 
said that he had “called a new world into existence to 
redress the balance of the old.” The conscript armies of 
to-day may be irresistible on land except by other con- 
script armies, but the conscript army stops, as our 
superstitious fathers thought the Devil did, wherever there 
is running water. To realise the apprehensions of 
“Tgnotus,” the British Fleet must first be deprived of 
its position on the seas. That may happen after twenty 
years of Continental effort and sacrifice, or it may happen 
through some unexpected development of science which 
shall render all sea Powers equal—there are dreams among 
electricians of contrivances which would effect that—but 
taking things as they are there is not much reason for 
fear. 

It is, nevertheless, worth remembering that English- 
men are exempt from a feeling which weighs heavily on 
the Continent, especially among statesmen,—the sense of 
being throttled. Since the Tudor days Englishmen have 
given up even the wish to expand in Europe, and when 
Hanover was lost to the dynasty scarcely noticed the fact, 
or noticed it with pleasure. It is not so with either 
France or Germany, and more especially with the latter. 
France would greatly prefer to be surrounded with a ring 
of small States which could be annexed or threatened or 
ordered about, but she has no pressure of population on 
her resources to make the question vital. Germany has. 
Year by year a new crowd of her people demand food 
and cultivation and comfort, with the understood menace 
that if these things are not provided they will swell the 
great army, “the two millions of ballots,” who even now 
are athirst for a “redistribution” of liberty, power, and 
materials of comfort. A population so situated will look 
round for means of expansion, will hunger for new and 
larger markets, and will feel from time to time that, as a 
Spanish friend of the writer once summed up the case, 
“you English are too dam happy.” There is danger in 
Continental envy of British prosperity, though the danger 
is not near enough to affect Consols. 
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THE ADDITIONAL JUDGE. 


HE reluctance of Ministries and Parliaments to 
increase the number of Judges is a very curious 

fact. There is plenty of money to pay them with not 
derived from taxation, and they are notoriously wanted, 
but while the population of the country, its wealth and 
the volume of business, rapidly increase, successive Govern- 
ments shrink back from the task of enabling the Courts 
to perform their duties eficiently. If fifteen Judges 
were wanted in the “sixties,” thirty are wanted now. 
There are, we believe, three reasons for this reluctance, 
all of which are worth a moment’s attention. One is the 
general impression that the Judges habitually shirk hard 
work, They are old men, they are dignified men, their 
work is highly responsible, and they like to do it leisurely 
and well, recruiting themselves, moreover, with an 
exceptional amount of holiday. If they were paid by 
the piece, it is said, there would be fewer arrears, and 
a good deal less indecision in making up Judges’ minds. 
That this is true no experienced lawyer doubts, but he 
does doubt whether there is a remedy. Hurried judg- 
ments would often be bad judgments; overworked 
Judges would be bewildered Judges; and though the 
prejudice against young men on the Bench, like the 
prejudice against young Secretaries of State, is now 
carried much too far, it is well that the chiefs in the 
great Courts should be men of ripe experience and mature 
thought. We may dismiss that explanation, therefore, as 
insufiicient; but there are two others. The first and 
most operative of these is that nothing is to be hoped 
from democracy in the way of good civil justice. The 
mass of electors care a little about criminal justice—very 
little, or they would not bear the long intervals which 
often occur between arrest and triali—but about civil 
justice they do not care atall. They never bring serious 
suits, they never expect serious actions, and if the civil 
Courts are slow or costly that, they think, is a matter for 
the lawyers. For themselves, they can tolerate delays and 
appeals almost without end with the most serene in- 
difference. The people do not even grow angry at the 
frightful power of the millionaires, who cannot be sued, 
because if they are they “will go from Court to Court 
right up to the Lords.” Their feeling is, of course, 
reflected among statesmen, till the latter shrink almost 
unanimously from the subject, and till a man like Mr. Bal- 
four, who really cares about general wellbeing, confesses 
openly in his place that as to cheap justice he is quite 
hopeless. He would not be hopeless if a General Election 
depended on the reform. The result is that in England, 
in America, in France, and in Italy, countries all governed 
by the representatives of the people, civil justice is 
slower and more expensive than in Germany, where the 
people have little power, or in India, where they have 
none. Socostly are the proceedings, so wearisome the 
delays, so uncertain the ultimate result, that people shrink 
from law as from disease, and a family with a great 
lawsuit is pitied like a family with scrofula or insanity. 
The democracy, meanwhile, feels none of the burden, and 


if told of it laughs contentedly, and repeats sarcasms on | 


lawyers’ greed. The whole matter is left to the experts, 
and the experts know that reform is not so simple a 
matter as it looks. 

Logically it would seem that Bentham was right, and 
that in a well-governed State the Courts should always 
stand open, decrees should always be obtainable, and the 
cost of justice, like the cost of the police or the Army, 
should be defrayed out of taxation. Why should John be 
heavily fined when the suit he has fought and won estab- 
lishes the rights of Dick and Tom, perhaps releases them 
from severe civil oppression? Can anything be conceived 
more absurd or more unjust than that the decision which 
affects everybody should be paid for by the particular 
suitor who has raised the question? Why should I who 
am resisting a robbery be fined heavily for the resistance 
which is to benefit the whole community? Or why am 
I who pay my taxes regularly to be refused justice until 
the managers of an undermanned machine find time or 
make it convenient to look into my case? In abstract 
logic there is no answer to those questions, but when 
tested by experience the answer is one of terrible 
weight. Laws exist for the happiness of the governed, 
and Bentham’s plan, which looks so wise, if logically 








carried out would make the community miserable, [f ly B 
were cheap and swift—swift, that is,as the wronged via é 
and cheap enough for all men—the whole communi, 
would be miserable. Litigation would become the bus 
ness of life. The moment a man had a grievance bev. 
ever slight, he would rush into law, every man with 
anything would be harassed with actions, and every my, | 
with nothing would find in them at once a weapon ani 
an amusement. The population would come to feel thy | 
life was dry and tedious without lawsuits, and the tray. | 
quillity of ordinary life would disappear. Solicitor, | 
would be the most active persons in the State, th | 
Judges would be worked into a condition of impatiey, | 
acrimony, and as for men liable to serve on juries, they | 
would be for life in the position of conscripts who cannot 
so much as think of their own private affairs, They 
are tormented now, but they would be tortured they, 
There would be no restraint on the cantankerous, anj 
no penalty upon the maa who refused to carry out his 
bargain. With law so cheap and so swift, what would it | 
matter to a rogue to lose his suit? He would be x 
worse off than if he had kept his bargain and paid. Buy 
there would be more justice? Possibly in individual 
cases, but the extinction of practising lawyers, who, of 
course, would disappear because unpaid, would not con. 
duce towards it. Besides, the majority get justics 
now. Slowly and at much cost the existing systew 
builds up a body of law so reasonable and % 
closely adapted to men’s needs that it is obeyed in 
silence, and men get the justice they crave for not only 
without expense, but without the harass of litigation, 
The immense majority pass through life without lawsuits, 
but also without suffering the injustices for which law. 
suits would be a remedy. The lawyers tell them what 
they can do, and what not, and unless they are stupid 
they act or abstain from acting according to that advice, 
and the object of the whole system of civil law is silently 
attained. The present system works well in all but 
details, and the thing to be done is not to revolutionise it, 
but to make by degrees such improvements that its pres. 
sure upon individuals shall be as little unbearable as 
possible. Appeals should be limited, and appellate Judges 
required to give their decisions within a reasonable period. 
There should be coadjutor Judges, who could relieve their 
seniors and the suitors at one and the same time. And 
above all, there should be within the Bench itself some 
authority with power to limit holidays, to insist upon 
diligence, and to rebuke excessive indecision. No external 
power could do this without trenching upon the judicial 
independence, which we guard perhaps even too carefully, 
but a Bishop does not cease to be a Bishop because he has 
over him an Archbishop with an admitted right to hint. 
As for the cost of improvement, the objection is almost 
futile. Thirty thousand a year would more than secure 
all the agency required, and any faddist who can prove 
that a manufacture is unhealthy can induce the Govern- 
ment to spend that amount upon inspection. A per- 
manent block in the stream of justice is at least as great 
an evil to the community as the lead glaze on pipkins. 
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THE PERMANENT VALUE OF DIPLOMACY. 

HE announcement that Sir Julian Pauncefote has been 
created a Peer has probably surprised a certain 
number of newspaper readers. They have recognised the 
propriety of the step after a moment’s reflection, because 
they have explained it by his services at the Hague Con- 
ference. But apart from this, they would think that the 
career of a diplomatist, though as government is now 
carried on it may find its natural goal in a peerage, is 
rather overpaid when the reward and the services are 
weighed against one another. They are inclined to ask, 
What is the good of diplomacy? Why does one nation 
maintain an Ambassador and a large staff at the capital 
of another nation just to present communications which 
might as well be handed to the Foreign Minister by 4 
Queen’s Messenger Why keep up a parade of mystery 
which is either meaningless or mischievous,—meaningless 
when there is nothing behind, mischievous when it hides 
the true state of affairs from the nations whom these 
diplomatists represent? And, no doubt, if the “open” 
diplomacy which has of late been so much in favour is to 
become the rule of intercourse among nations, it is very 
hard to give an answer to these questions. The essence 
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of the older diplomacy was reserve. Publicity was 
egarded as undoing, or likely to undo, all the nicely 
i arrangements that diplomatists had built up. 
If every despatch is to be made public as soon as it is 
written there can be no room for finesse, for the 
angement of judicious compromises, for giving some- 
thing here while taking if possible something more 
there. But why should not everything be done 
above-board ? What England wants in every negotia- 
tion is perfectly well understood at home, and the 
one object of her Government should be to make it 
e ually understood abroad. The most useful diplomatist 
is the one who least troubles himself to wrap up what he 
has tosay. The best maxim for his guidance at foreign 
Courts is, Tell the truth and shame the other side. A 
special Envoy may occasionally be needed to negotiate a 
particular treaty where the details that have to be settled 
are numerous and intricate. But these will be exceptional 
cases, and the best that can be said in defence of diploma- 
tists generally is that a wealthy nation must be allowed 
the luxuries it loves. 

We are so far in agreement with these arguments that 
we admit that if prompt publication of despatches is to 
become the rule in the intercourse of nation with nation 
the need for diplomacy will be at an end. The region in 
which an Ambassador finds the occasion for the display 
of his diplomatic gifts is one which cannot tolerate 
publicity. For publicity is fatal to change. Every 
Ministerial declaration comes to wear the aspect of an 
ultimatum. A pledge has been given to Parliament and 
the country that such and such things shall be demanded, 
and no departure from this irreducible minimum is 
possible without an intolerable loss of dignity. And yet 
this original demand may have been merely one of 
many alternative demands. It was chosen probably, in 
the first instance, because it was thought more likely to 
be accepted than any of the others which might have 
been put forward in its stexd. But now that it has been 
openly formulated, the honour of the nation is involved 
in standing by it. The substitution of a different 
suggestion would seem like a base surrender of some- 
thing we had made our own. Consequently there is 
nothing for it but to stand by our original demand at all 
risks, and then, of course, the Ambassadors might as well 
return home. Their occupation is gone. 

We see no reason, however, to suppose that any- 
thing of the kind is likely to happen. Open diplomacy 
way be the plaything of Ministers now and again, 
but the common-sense of mankind may be trusted 
in the long run to accept the fact that governments 
and nations, like the meat so feelingly spoken of by the 
butcher in “ Martin Chuzzlewit,” “ must be humoured, not 
drove.” The victories of diplomacy are as often as not 
those which are not known to the world. When Lord 
Clarendon was giving evidence before a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons nearly thirty years ago he laid 
great stress on this point. The superiority of diplomacy 
over open negotiation, with every card in the game lying 
face upwards on the table, is mainly due to the part that 
personal influence plays in it, and if personal influence is 
to have its perfect work it ought not to be known that it 
has been exerted. Lord Clarendon gives the example of 
a particular country interposing quietly between two 
other countries and bringing a question which threatened 
to end in war to a peaceful solution. ‘It is extremely 
desirable,” he says, “that that should not be known. It 
might lead to mortification and irritation to the Powers 
that had been brought to that result to have it known 
that it had been done by means of foreign influence.” 
This is only one case among many, but we have in the 
analogy of a capable and reasonable solicitor the sugges- 
tion of many more. There would be a great deal 
more litigation than there is if angry principals had 
no one to transact their business for them. An agent 
can suggest and accept many things that his principal 
may not have the ingenuity to think of, or the patience 
to work out. Open diplomacy means the very reverse of 
all this. It means the substitution of principals for 

agents, and the introduction with this change of 
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temper, of hotheadedness, of inability to see the real 
value of concessions, and by consequence of a loss of 
power to distinguish between those which are permissible 
and these which are not. 





But the diplomatist has a second function over and 
above that of negotiation. He is a collector of political 
information. It is sometimes assumed that there is no 
longer any such thing as information to be had at foreign 
Courts,—that as in most countries there are Parliaments, it 
is to the debates that a foreign Minister must look for the 
straws which shall reveal to him the currents of the 
political atmosphere. This is very far, however, from 
being a true account of the way in which government is 
carried on even in countries which are completely 
equipped with representative institutions. There is a 
great deal of personal government left on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and the personality of the Presi- 
dent counts for something even in the United 
States of America. An Ambassador who has an 
intimate knowledge of the Sovereign to whom he is 
accredited will often be able to give his chief very 
valuable hints as to the line he may be expected to take 
under such and such circumstances. But if the personal 
element were far less powerful than it is, diplomatists 
would play a most useful part in gauging the strength 
and direction of the Parliamentary forces. Nothing 
but long residence in a country can give even the 
ablest man the faculty of judging the forces at work there. 
If he attempts to judge them from a distance he will as 
often as not come to a wrong conclusion. Why is it that 
even newspapers maintain correspondents in foreign 
capitals rather than trust to such study of foreign news- 
papers as may be carried on at home? Simply that the 
conductors of the great journals know quite well that 
such study, by itself, would do more to mislead than to 
inform them. Moreover, there is a mass of diplomatic 
information which never finds its way either into news- 
papers or into Parliamentary debates. A diplomatist may 
not learn much from the Foreign Minister with whom he 
is in official relations. But he may learn a great deal 
from other diplomatists. Men who can keep their own 
secrets perfectly well may not be as careful about other 
people’s secrets. An English Foreign Secretary has before 
now got important pieces of news from the English 
Ministers at small Courts, who have heard them in the 
ordinary talk of dinners and receptions. A French or 
German statesman may be quite on his guard against 
betraying anything he knows to the representative of 
England or Russia. But he may be less careful of his 
speech when he is talking to the representative of some 
smaller Court, and in this way things may become the 
property of the diplomatic body which were never designed 
to have that destination. 

After all, then, Sir Julian Pauncefote’s peerage stands 
in no need of justification. The diplomatist is still useful 
and still worthy of reward. 





THE DECISION OF THE ARCHBISHOPS. 


HOSE who throughout the present troubles and dis- 
contents in the Church have held fast to the belief 

that the Court of the Archbishops would prove a Tribunal 
competent to provide the necessary discipline for the 
Church, may fairly feel their faith justified by the admirable 
decision given on Monday in regard to the liturgical 
use of incense and the carrying of lighted candles in pro- 
cessions. Nothing could have been wiser, more moderate, 
and yet firmer in tone, and, in a word, more eminently 
judicial, than the judgment read by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. That the decision will be obeyed even by the 
most extreme Ritualists we cannot doubt. To think other- 
wise is to assume that the men who lay most stress upon 
episcopal authority, and whose whole theory of Church 
government and discipline is based on the right of the 
Bishops to direct the Church, are willing to flout that 
authority and to declare that they will only obey when 
decisions are consonant with their own particular theories. 
But that would be pure anarchy, and anarchy of a kind 
which should be specially odious to the advanced High 
Churchmen. It will be urged, no doubt, that those who 
wish to disobey will find a loophole. They will say : ‘We 
would obey if the Archbishops were speaking their own 
opinions, but we will not obey when they are merely inter- 
preting Acts of Parliament after the manner of civil 
Judges.’ If, however, the decision of the Archbishops is 
carefully studied, it will be seen that no such loophole 
exists for honest men. The Archbishops not only make 
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the decision their own, but also base it specifically and 
most distinctly upon the Prayer-book and upon an Act of 
Parliamentaccepted and endorsed by Convocation. In truth, 
there is no escape for any clergyman as long as he considers 
himself bound by the Prayer-book. The Prayer-book, 
to which he has given in his adherence, declares that 
in disputed points the decision of the Archbishops is to 
be final, and from that decision he cannot honestly 
escape as long as he professes to be a clergyman of the 
Church of England. But even if in spite of this a few 
of the extremists do not obey the decision, it must not 
for a moment be supposed that the Archbishops will be 
effectually defied. It is quite a mistake to suppose 
that the decision has no coercive force. In the long run 
the Archbishops can, and we believe will, insist on 
obedience. After the ruling of the Archbishops no 
Bishop will be able to veto proceedings taken against 
those who defy the decision of the Church pronounced by 
those who are competent to speak in her name. 


Personally we are extremely glad that the decision 
has gone against incense and processional candles, 
because we believe them to be part of an enervating and 
mechanical symbolism, and because we desire, and believe 
that most Englishmen also desire, a simple, though well- 
ordered and dignified form of public worship. That the 
decision is one of which we personally approve is, how- 
ever, by no means our chief source of satisfaction. 
The great, the essential, reason for gratitude is that 
without fresh legislation, without, that is, the odious 
expedient of a new Act of Uniformity, we have got a 
Tribunal which can restore discipline to the Church, 
—and restore it without any one being able to 
allege that the State is overstepping its functions and 
trying to impose its will in spiritual matters. We have, 
that is, a Tribunal which the extreme clergy have no good 
and honourable excuse for disobeying as long as they 
remain members of the Anglican Communion,—a Tribunal, 
also, which will be supported by public opinion, since no 
case of conscience can be made out for repudiating its 
decisions. The only objection which, as far as we can see, 
is likely to be raised in regard to the Court of the Arch- 
bishops is, indeed, that it is too purely clerical. There is, 
no doubt, a certain danger that the laity—always anxious, 
and rigbtly anxious, that they shall keep their place in 
the Church, and that it shall never be admitted that the 
clergy, and the clergy alone, are the Church—will think that 
even if the Court of the Archbishops gives them the disci- 
pline which they ask for, it gives it them by impairing 
the power of the laity and of the State. This feeling that 
the laity are in danger of being shouldered out of the 
Church, and that they must assert themselves more, is to 
be seen in the interesting letter written by the Duke of 
Argyll to Monday’s Times. In it he deplores the 
absence of lay power and influence in the Church of 
England, and contrasts it with the potent lay 
element in the Established Church of Scotland. He 
admits, no doubt, that the supremacy of the Crown and 
of Parliament are theoretically lay influences, but he 
seems to think that they are practically of little or no 
account. With all due deference to so close a student 
of the question of Church government as the Duke 
of Argyll, we cannot but point out that he, like, 
indeed, many other people at the present time, 
very much underrates the power and influence of 
the lay element in the Church of England. Every 
Church bas its own organisation, and no doubt the lay 
element is not so obvious in the Anglican as in the Scotch 
Communion, but it is there nevertheless. Consider for a 
moment what itisand howit acts. It is the laity—through 
the House of Commons and the Prime Minister, who is in 
effect, though not in name, elected by the House of 
Commons—who, with the consent of the Queen, essentially 
a lay person, exercise the Royal prerogative and fill every 
important post in the Church. It is the laity, thercfore, who 
choose the Archbishops and Bishops. The Deans, in the same 
way, hold their deaneries at the hands of Jaymen, and lay- 
men choose the Canons in the Church. Again, the Regius 
Professors of Divinity in the Universities and numberless 
other ecclesiastical appointments are given only to men 
approved by Jaymen. Private laymen also appoint to half 
the livings in the country. Nor is this all. In almost all 


the town churches the laity, consciously or unconsciously, 
exercise an immense 


intinence. Most town churches 


mi 
are great organisations which depend for their success, ang 
indeed largely for their very existence, on the ability of the 
clergymen to obtain the necessary funds from the laity, [y 
a country parish, perhaps, the clergyman need not think 
of the opinions of his congregation, but in most cases in 
towns the laity must be considered. Again, remember the 
power that the laity possess in the Courts of Law. It ig 
true that those Courts have not much power to influence 
ritual, but they have always proved capable of protecting 
the rights of the laity,—as, for example, when any attempt 
has been made to exclude a layman from the Communion 
or from taking part in other services of the Church. 


In truth, the power of the laity in the Church of 
England is much greater than appears on the surface, 
Possibly the Duke of Argyll may be right in 
claiming that his Church has solved better than ours 
the problem of how to give the laity their proper share 
in Church government. That, however, is a matter 
for academic discussion rather than for practical politics, 
The fact that remains is that the laity, by keeping all the 
higher ecclesiastical appointments in lay hands, and b 
means of the supremacy of the Crown and of Parlia. 
ment, retain an immense share in the direction of 
the Church. No one says that civilians have no power or 
influence in the Army because civilians are not attached to 
each regiment to give orders to its officers. The fact that 
civilians appoint all the chief Generals and men in supreme 
command is rightly held to give civilians full control over 
the Army. So with the Church. The laity cannot, it is 
true, control the Church in detail, but the fact that it is 
they who select the men who rule the Church must never 
be forgotten. As long, then, as the chief rulers of the 
Church are chosen entirely by laymen, we cannot reasonably 
talk about the laity being deprived of all voice in Church 
matters. While the laity appoint the Archbishops and 
Bishops, and take care to appoint them wisely, they need 
not be afraid of the pretension that in England the clergy 
constitute the Church. 








THE DYING OF DEATH. 


HAT the thought of death is ceasing to act as a motive in 
life, as Mr. Joseph Jacobs affirms in the singular paper 

in the Fortnightly Review which he calls “The Dying of 
Death,” is, we think, an untenable proposition. If it were 
true, we could only imagine that men were growing stupid, 
for death must always remain the most striking, and there- 
fore the most keenly noted, fact in life. The whole of life 
indeed, all its arrangements, all its rules, all its dreams, all its 
certainties and uncertainties, is based upon the cardinal dictum 
that we must all die; and to say that no one thinks of dying 
is to say that men have ceased to retain full possession of 
their reason. But it is true, as Mr. Jacobs says, that the terror 
of death has markedly declined. There have been ages when 
it dominated men’s minds, when, owing to its frequency in 
early life, to the universality of violence, to the virulence of 
disease, to the frequent recurrence of epidemics which swept 
away whole populations, and to the teachings of the Churches, 
the sense of its imminence was universally prevalent; it 
affected all action, all thought, and all literature, and even 
exercised a conspicuous influence upon all humour. Death, 
the skeleton, was the central figure of grotesqueries, and the 
perpetual reference to it generated in an enormous number of 
minds a recoil or defiance of which it is very rare now to find 
a trace. Nobody now cuts jokes upon death. Death is 
no longer the refrain of conversation, nor does any one 
nowadays enjoy life with a perpetual sense of defiance 
of a grim enemy always present and always looking on. 
No chord in us readily responds to the old advice, “ Let 
us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,” the new impression 
being—Let us eat and drink, because eating and drinking are 
pleasant things requiring no ghastly contrast to make them 
pleasanter. The sense of living as in a besieged city under a 
rain of shells has passed away from us, and we await death, if 
not with more courage, at least with more tranquillity. All 
that is true, as Mr. Jacobs says, but then it is only part of the 
truth. The terror of death has only died as other terrors 
have died. Life in the Middle Ages for all but a few was one 
long fear,—fear of oppression, fear of ruin, fear of wounds, 





of tortures, of injustices, of supernatural influences. which 
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were all of the ghastly and terrific kind, only to be abated by 
perpetaal rites, never-ending ceremonials, limitless and ever- 
repeated sacrifices. The white man had all the terrors of the 
brown map, with none of his placid submission to the decree 
of destiny. He fought death, so to speak, and whatever calls 
upon us to fight will always be a subject of anxious thought. 
Te world, in Europe at all events, has grown more secure. 
The last thing most men expect is death by violence. They 
do not even expect it from disease, but believe in their hearts 
that they sball live for seventy or eighty years, and then after 
long warning from the slow ebbing of their active powers, 
die tranquilly in their beds. They recognise as clearly as 
ever that they must die, but death does not seem always 
imminent; they are in no burning ship, but in their quiet 
houses, and therefore the terror of death is not always on 
them. They forget it as they forget the chance of accident, 
of painful disease, of unexpected and ruinous calamity 
such as Northern Frenchmen encountered in 1870, calamity 
that left in their minds a terror that will last for more 
than a generation. Even children are now exempted 
from fear, and life from the cradle to the grave 
bas grown softer, the result being a sense of security 
amidst which even the supreme terror, that of death, has 
partially disappeared. Wholly disappeared it has not,—Mr. 
Jacobs exaggerates there. There never was an age in which 
the precautions against inflicting or suffering death were so 
minute, in which sanitary laws were so studied, or in which 
death excited so deeply an emotion of pity scarcely distin- 
guishable from horror. We can scarcely bear to execute the 
murderer, nations are thrilled by the occurrence of a great 
accident, and if a few men die in battle the entire nation ex- 
presses a kind of frightened pity. So far from desiring a 
big butcher’s bill, as the Duke of Wellington said we did, 
Englishmen are ready to put on sackcloth because they have 
killed some thousands of Dervishes who were simply pirates, 
and to demand of Generals that whatever they do they shall 
not expend the lives of their compatriots. They are to make 
omelettes, as Lord Kitchener did, without breaking eggs, 
under pain of general opprobrium. 


But while we agree with Mr. Jacobs that the terror of 
death as something perpetually imminent has in a mar- 
vellous way disappeared—marvellous, we say, because after 
all any one of us may die in the next twelve hours, and the 
chance of death, though diminished, has not diminished in the 
sume proportion as the sense of security has increased—we 
cannot agree with his deduction that religion has lost some of 
its influence. The ancient terror helped superstition, not 
religion, or it would have affected conduct more, and it 
hardly affected conduct at all except in a very few. The 
crowds in the Middle Ages who stood so constantly in the 
presence of death and felt its presence so acutely were, 
as compared with the crowds of to-day, wicked crowds. Of 
all human beings the soldier of the Middle Ages and the 
Italian of the Renaissance stood habitually nearest to death, 
and both were, as a rule, unscrupulous villains, capable of 
any atrocity. They dreaded hell, it may be—at least, they 
eaid they did—but they went on deserving hell all the 
same. If conduct is any test, the men of our gentler 
generation, who, as Mr. Jacobs says, have lost the sense 
that death is always hanging over them, are far more 
religious than they, far more ready to act on their 
beliefs as to a future life, far more capable of persistent 
and severe self-suppression. We should be even disposed to 
say, in spite of some appearances which are probably 
momentary, that they realised far more keenly the weight of 
the pressure exercised upon this life by the belief in the life 
after death. Mr. Jacobs seems to think that the good- 
ness now displayed is part of the triumph of secularism, 
but what proof can be advanced of that? He says:— 
“The most significant of all, however, is the attitude of the 
Church in all its branches. The old idea of the clergyman 
was of the man who prepared us for another life This is 
being gradually changed to a conception of him as a social 
regenerator. Actsof corporeal charity are taking precedence 
of the sacraments. Other-worldliness is giving way to 
worldliness of another sort. At the root of half the socialism 
of the day is the thought that this life is the only one with 
which men have practically to do. While Heaven and Hell 
could act as compensating balances, the inequalities of men’s 








lives could be regarded with something approaching 
equanimity: it would all be made right in another world. 
But now this thought fails in efficacy, and as a consequence 
we are socialists now.” We are of those who think that some 
of the clergy are pushing this change too far, are serving 
tables instead of preaching Christ, are postponing the wish to 
make men worthy of a hereafter to the desire to make them 
more comfortable at present; but surely Mr. Jacobs’s implica- 
tionis unfounded. Their mistake, if it be a mistake, proceeds, 
not from forgetfulness of death, and that which is after death, 
but from an error as to the most expedient preparation. 
They think that misery, especially sordid misery, misery 
about food and lodging, disqualifies men for the spiritual 
life, and therefore strive to enable them to escape it. They 
are so earnestly religious that the conditions which seem to 
them to militate against the ascendency of the religious idea, 
drink, and dirt, and squalor, become to them objects of a sort 
of horror so keen that they sometimes forget that, if 
Christianity is true, Lazarus can reach heaven, and that 
respectability, though a good thing, is not in itself full 
preparation for the future life. Indeed, we may push the 
argament a step farther. Would Mr. Jacobs really affirm 
that the monks as a body, before the monasteries became 
corrupted by wealth, were really worse than the fierce 
barbarians around them? History is against him if he does 
say it; and if he does not, how did it happen that the only 
class exempt from violence, and the majority of the causes 
which made death imminent, was, on the whole, the 
most religious class ? Are the most saintly men of our time, 
men like the late Dean Church, for example, always dreading 
death? The truth is that terror is a bad foundation for 
religious feeling, that piety can flourish where there is 
profound security, that women, who are for the most part, 
in comparison with men, perfectly safe, are more profoundly 
influenced by the idea of the next world than the majority 
of the rougher sex. If piety were always developed in pro- . 
portion to the sense of the imminence of death, then were 
the soldiers chosen for a storming party of all mankind the 
most inclined to piety,—an assertion which every page of 
history disproves. Death, in fact, is not dying, any more 
than authority; it is only exerting its influence in a gentler 
way. Law has ceased to be cruel, bat when was its power 
ever 80 irresistible? The Courts of Justice have not become 
feeble because the majority of us from birth to death feel 
no terror of their action. 





ENGLAND’S DEBT TO WORDSWORTH. 
REMARKABLY brilliant summer is in its full effal- 
gence, and crowds of jaded city folk are renewing 

their youth on mountain-top, on moorland heather, or by 
the sea. Year by year the exodus is greater, and the 
range of summer travel wider. Whole classes of society, 
that only a few years ago never thought of anything more 
than an occasional day in the country, and a visit to the 
old family home, now scour vast areas—Wales, Scotland, 
Switzerland, the Rhine—in search of the glories of Nature. 
We are so familiar with the crowded train and steamer, 
with the cosmopolitan table d’hdte, that we scarcely 
realise how very new all this is in English life. 
The actual physical cause of the universal modern holi- 
day is of course the large modern city, which uses us 
up so fast that if we could not, Antzus-like, renew at 
times our intimate acquaintance with mother earth we should 
be in danger of extinction through physical and moral 
anemia. But the reason why many of us derive such deeper 
benefits from our annual contact with Nature,—how did we 
secure that gift of the gods? Had we lived in the middle of 
the last century our feelings towards Nature in her wilder 
aspects would have been quite different. The poet Cowper, 
who was a genuine lover of natural scenery, yet found the 
downs of Sussex “ frightfal.” What he would have thought 
of the Bernese Oberland it is impossible to guess; but we 
know from history that his attitude towards the sterner and 
grander scenery was shared by the majority of civilised man- 
kind until Cowper’s own time. Then came a blessed change. 
In England the change has been mainly due to the poetry 
of one man of genius. Doubtless the movement towards 
intimate association with Nature was, as we say, “in the 
air.” Rousseau had been ite European prophet, Chateaubriand 
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confirmed the impression Rousseau had made, but the man 
who impressed for all future time the idea of the sublimity 
of Nature, the idea of her interaction with the mind of 
man, of her healing power, of her revelation of the 
divine, was William Wordsworth. The poet tells us in 
“The Prelude” that to him came early the irresistible 
conviction that he was a “dedicated spirit,” and surely 
no more hallowed mission was ever entrusted to human 
genius than that which was laid upon Wordsworth. 
To interpret Nature to those who had been sitting in 
Carkness and in the shadow of death, to reveal a relation 
between Nature and man that had not been suspected, to 
steep the mind of a whole people, not for a moment, as some 
mere wunderkind might do, but for future ages, in what 
Carlyle called “natural-supernaturalism,” so that the 
commonest objects by the roadside irradiate a new glory 
for those who have caught Wordsworth’s spirit, — what 
* Hebrew prophet ever had a more sacred task ccmmitted to 
him? Whatever mere carping criticism may say, whatever 
just and sane criticism from the pen of Arnold, Lowell, 
or Scherer may rightly and profitably suggest, the fact 
remains that England could have afforded to lose any single 
one of her poets sooner than Wordsworth, because he has 
provided her with that sublime idealism which a strong, 
naturally materialistic race most needed. We will risk being 
misinterpreted when we say that not even to Shakespeare do 
we owe such a debt as to Wordsworth. 


The poet wrote, as he himself phrased it, “on man, on 
Nature, and on human life,” these varied elements—the 
nature and destiny of the race, the forms of the external 
world, and the daily cares and deeds of individuals—being 
first blended, in the course of English poetry, into a noble 





unity. We get no such impression in the joyous verse of , 


Chaucer, in the profound meditation of Shakespeare, in the 
grand strains of Milton. Whatever they knew or thought of 
Nature, they had not related it to man; that glorious bridal 
ceremony, to use his own imagery, was effected by Words- 
worth. It was he who divined the one spirit whose “ dwelling 
is the light of setting suns, and the round ocean, and the 
living air, and in the mind of man,”—though we must 
not in justice forget Pope’s more prosaic approxi- 
metion to this great conception of a world pene- 
trated all through with living divine power. How 
childish and jejune seem the Nature-poems of the years 
immediately preceding Wordsworth, the pretty platitudes of 
Gray and Goldsmith, even the larger and more living treat- 
ment of Cowper, beside passages from the “ Excursion,” 
“There was a boy, ye cliffs and islands of Winander,” “ Tin- 
tern Abbey,” “ Michael,” “The Solitary Reaper,” “The Yew 
Trees of Lorton Vale,” “ Daffodils,” and many another poem! 
We read these, and dim traditions of our race gradually take 
shape in the mind and become living forces, resetting our 
whole scheme of things, and yielding us a joy and consola- 
tion which may be truly and reverently said to pass all under- 
standing. Yes, for the understanding works by its own rules 
of analysis governed by curiosity, and often, as Wordsworth 
says, it “murders to dissect.” But in these blessed poems 
the sundered world is recreated, the sick mind is healed, the 
living unity is revealed, we are made one with Nature, but 
with a Nature which is, as “‘ Faust” has it, no dead fact, but 
the living garment of Deity. If Wordsworth has done this 
for us, are we not justified in claiming for him the unique 
position he holds in the literature of England ? 


Wordsworth, who disliked analysis and dissection, never- 
theless believed firmly that science must come round to his 
view. It is certainly remarkable that the main ideas of 
Wordsworth are becoming slowly but surely the watchwords 
of science, thus showing that the poetical mind does not 
give forth as its products mere beautiful fancies, but that it 
really creates, that its function is, as Shelley said in his 
magnificent “ Defence of Poesy,” to anticipate the conclusions 
of analytic reason. The poet early sees what others pain- 
fully discover. Wordsworth saw the unity of the world, 
the oneness of man with Nature, now the corner-stone 
of science. He saw that this unity was not to be inter- 
preted in terms of the lowest, but of the highest, that the 
lowliest life ministered to and was to be comprehended in 
relation to the highest. And he saw, as perhaps the great 
intellect of Shakespeare did not see, the fundamental bene- 





Pemcce. 
ficence of the world. All that we behold, he says, “ is full of 
blessing,” and he staked his faith to that. His succeggor in 
the Laureateship found his faith almost wrecked by “Nature 
red in tooth and claw,” and could only “faintly trust the 
larger hope.” That was in the pre-Darwinian days, and the 
early study of Darwin seemed to confirm Tennyson’s view 
in “In Memoriam.” But science is diving into a far deeper 
sea, and the mind, bent on a profounder view of things, 
is now declaring for Wordsworth’s standpoint as against 
that of Tennyson’s earlier mood. No possible living 
world, says Alfred Russel Wallace, could give such ex. 
tended and general joy as the world of actuality; and ij 
only the cloud of evil could be rolled away from mankind, 
if we could be delivered from our lower selves and onr 
social life be made clean and jast, we should probably 
discover tbat everything was beautiful in its season, 
and that the apparent deformities of the world were the 
creation of human egotism and lust. We say nothing 
here of the many services rendered by Wordsworth to 
the humanising of life,—his reverence for lowly, honest 
toil, his love of the poor, his discovery of the great elements 
of pathos and tragedy in the humblest lives, his finding of 
love “in the huts where poor men lie,” though in all these 
elements of his poetry he was a pioneer in the best and 
happiest work now being done for the good of mankind. We 
are content to rest Wordsworth’s immortal fame on his con. 
secrated task of marrying man to Nature in a far deeper 
sense than did the old Nature-worship of Greece, on his 
revelation of this marvellous unity in which we live. He saw 
in vision, to take his own characteristic language, the very 











pomp of heaven lighting “on ground which British shepherds 
tread.” We should be inclined to appraise the true inner 
nature of any well-read and cultivated Englishman by his 
attitude to Wordsworth. 





SAILORS’ PETS. 

HETHER there be anything in their surroundings at 

sea that makes animals more amenable to the taming 

process is, perhaps, not a question to be easily answered. But 
one thing is certain: that nowhere do animals become tame 
with greater rapidity than they do on board ship. It does not 
seem to make a great deal of difference what the animal is, 
whether bird or beast, carnivore or herbivore, Jack takes it 
in hand with the most surprising results, evident in so short 
a time that it is often difficult to believe that the subject is 
not merely simulating tameness in order to exercise his 
powers upon his master or masters in an unguarded moment. 


Of course, on board merchant ships the range of variety 
among pets is somewhat restricted. Cats, dogs, monkeys, pigs, 
sheep, goats, musk-deer, and birds (of sorts) almost exhaust 
the list; except among the whale ships, where the lack of 
ordinary subjects for taming lead men to try their hand upon 
such queer pets as walruses, white bears, and even seal-pups, 
with the usual success. Few pets on board ship ever presented 
a more ungainly appearance than the walrus. Accustomed 
to disport its massive bulk in the helpful wave, and only for 
very brief intervals hooking itself up on to a passing ice-floe 
as if to convince itself that it really is one of the amphibia, 
the change in its environment to the smooth deck-planks of 
a ship is truly radical. And yet it has often been known 
not only to survive such a change, but to appear contented 
and happy therein. Its uncouth gambols with the sailors 
are not to be described; but they are so funny that no one 
could witness them without laughter, especially when the 
sage, hoary appearance of even the most youthful walrus is 
remembered, —and, of course, only very young specimens 
could possibly be obtained alive. But, after all, the 
morse has its limitations as a pet. Tamed as it often 
has been, and affectionate as it undoubtedly becomes, 
it never survives for a great while its privation of 
sea bathing, and to the grief of its friends generally 
abandons the attempt to become permanently domesticated 
before the end of the season. The white bear, on the other 
hand, when caught sufficiently young is a great success as 4 
pet, and develops a fund of quaint humour as well as intelli- 
gence that one would certainly never suspect from the appear- 
ance of the animal’s head. Bears are notably the humourists 
of the animal kingdom, as any one may verify for himself 
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to watch them for a few days at the Zoological 
t among them all for pure fan commend us to 
Ursa Polaris. Perhaps to appreciate the play of a pet white 
it is necessary to bea rough and tough whaleman, since 
= the very best intentions his bearship is apt to be a little 
o awed. And as when his claws grow a very slight 
a on bis part is apt to result in the permanent dis- 
poner of his playmate, his days of pethood are always cut 
iddenly short as he approaches full growth. Seal-pups have 
z uch drawbacks. Theyare pretty, affectionate, and domestic, 
“nile an occasional douche of salt water from the wash-deck 
tab will suffice to keep them in good health and spirits for a 
long time. Such favourites do they become that it is hard to 
understand how the same men, who will spend much of their 
scanty leisure playing with the gentle, amiable creatures, can 
at a moment’s notice resume the crude barbarity of seal- 
slaughtering with all its attendant horrors of detail. Apart 
from bis cumbrous movements on deck, the seal seems 
specially adapted for a ship's pet. He is so intelligent, so 
fally in touch with his human playmates, that after a short 
acquaintance one ceases to be surprised at his teachability ; 
it is taken as a matter of course. 


who chooses 
Gardens, ba 


Ordinary merchant ships are, as before noted, confined to 

a limited range of pets. Chief among them is the harmless 
necessary cat, about whom the present writer has written at 
considerable length in a recent number of the Spectator. But 
the cat’s quiet domesticity never seems to take such a firm 
hold upon seamen’s affections as does the livelier friend- 
ship of the dog. A dog on board ship is truly a favoured 
animal. So much so that dogs will give them- 
selves almost as many airs and graces as the one 
unmarried young lady usually does in the midst of a 
number of male passengers, and with much the same 
results. Once, indeed, the presence of two dogs on board 
of a large ship on an East Indian voyage nearly led to 
a mutiny. They were both retrievers, the property of 
the master. But almost from the commencement of the 
voyage one of them, a fine black dog, ‘Sailor,’ deliberately 
cast in his lot with the men “‘forrard,” where he was petted and 
spoiled, if a dog can be spoiled by petting. The other dog, a 
brown, dignified animal called ‘ Neptune,’ kept to the officers’ 
quarters. And presently the two pets by some sort of tacit 
understanding divided the deck between them, the main 
hatch constituting a sort of neutral ground beyond which 
neither might pass without a fight. Now, there were also some 
pets on board of a totally different kind, to wit, three fine 
pigs, who, contrary to the usual custom, were allowed to 
roam unpenned about the decks. A fellow-feeling, perhaps, 
led ‘Sailor, the forecastle dog, to fraternise with the 
genial swine, and the antics of these queerly assorted play- 
mates gave many an hour’s uproarious amusement. But 
the pigs loved to stray aft, far beyond their assigned limits. 
Whenever they did so but a short time would elapse before 
‘Neptune’ would bound off the poop, and seizing the nearest 
offender by the ear, gallop him “forrard” in the midst of a 
perfect tornado of squeals and clatter of sliding hoofs. 
This summary ejectment of his friends was deeply resented 
by ‘Sailor,’ who, with rigid back and gleaming eyes, looked 
on as if ready to interfere if ‘ Neptune’ should overstep the 
boundaries of his domain. One day the foreseen happened. 
In thefury of his gallop “forrard” Neptune reached the galley- 
door before he released the pig he had been dragging, then 
suddenly recollecting himself, was trotting back with depreca- 
tory demeanour, when he met ‘ Sailor’ coming round the after 
endof thehouse. The two heroes eyed one another fora moment, 
but only a moment. ‘Sailor’ felt doubtless that this sort of 
thing had gone far enough, and with a snarl fall of fary they 
joined battle. The skipper was “forrard” promptly, armed 
with a belaying-pin, and seizing ‘Sailor’ by the neck, began 
to belabour him heavily. It was too much for the men, who 
by this time had all gathered around. They rushed to the 
rescue of their favourite, forgetting discipline, rights of 
ownership, everything but the unfairness of the proceeding. 
The belaying-pin was wrested from the Captain’s grasp, the 
dogs torn apart, and with scowling faces the men stood con- 
fronting the raging skipper, who for some moments was 
hardly able to speak. When he was, he said many things, 
amongst others that he would shoot ‘Sailor’ on sight; but itis 
perfectly certain that had he carried out his threat he would 


have had a complete mutiny on his hands. The matter blew 
over, but it was a long time before things had quite resumed 
their normal calm. A keen watch was kept over ‘Sailor’ by 
the men for the rest of the voyage lest evil should befall 
him. 

Monkeys are, as might be expected, popular as pets. Un- 
fortunately, they disturb the harmony of a ship more than 
any other animal that could be obtained. For their weird 
powers of mischief come to perfection where there are so 
many past masters in the art of animal training, and nothing 
affords greater amusement to everybody but the sufferer 
when ‘Jacko’ takes it into his impish head to get loose and 
ravage the contents of some fellow’s bunk or chest. So much 
is this the case that many captains will not allow a monkey 
on board their ship at all, feeling sure that, however 
peaceable a lot of men he may have found his crew to 
be before, one monkey passenger is almost sure to be 
the fountain and origin of many fights after his advent. 
The things that monkeys will do on board ship are 
almost beyond belief. One instance may be noted where a 
moukey in a ship named the ‘Dartmouth’ gave signal 
proof of his reasoning powers. He was a little black 
fellow from Sumatra, and from the time of his coming on 
board had seemed homesick, playing but few tricks, and only 
submitting passively to the petting he received. Passing 
through Sunda Straits he sat upon the forecastle head look- 
ing wistfully at the distant land with quite a dejected pose of 
body. As we drew near the town of Anjer (it was before the 
awful convulsion of Krakatoa) he suddenly seemed to make 
up his mind, and springing up he covered his face with his 
hands and leapt shoreward. We were only going about two 
knots an hour, happily for him. He struck out vigorously 
for the shore, but suddenly realised the magnitude of his task 
apparently, for he turned sharply round and swam back. One 
of the officers threw him the end of the main-topsail brace, 
which he grasped and nimbly climbed on board, a wiser 
monkey. Thenceforward his behaviour was quite cheerful and 
tricky until his lamented demise from a chill caught off the 
Cape. Goats, again, are great favourites on board ship, 
when they have been taught to let the running gear alone. 
But their inveterate habit of gnawing everything largely 
discounts their amiability. The pretty little mongoose, too, 
until he begins to fraternise with his natural enemies, the 
rats, is a most pleasant companion, full of play, and cleanly 
of habit. So is the musk-deer, but it is so delicate that few 
indeed of them reach home that are bought by sailors among 
the islandsof the East Indian Archipelago. The same fate 
overtakes most of the birds, except canaries, that sailors 
buy abroad, and teach onthe passage home no end of tricks. 
Yet deeply as these exotic pets are loved by forecastle Jack, 
and great as is the pleasure he undoubtedly derives from 
them, the majority of them fall into the hands of Jamrach 
and Cross, or other keen dealers in foreign birds and beasts, 
when the ship reaches home. For it is seldom poor Jack 
has a home whereto he may bring his pets. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
i a 
AN ALBERTA TROUT-STREAM. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—The creeks that rise in the Rockies and flow into the 
big rivers of the North-West are very unlike the tronut- 
streams of Britain, North or South. The clear green water 
hurries along between brown earth banks cut perpendicularly 
by the action of spring-floods, or spreads itself to wind in and 
out of acres of shingle, mostly bare, but dotted here and there 
by clumps of willows, and sometimes diversified by a prostrate 
tree, still green but not likely to live through the winter. 
The stones themselves have not a particle of moss or any 
green thing on them; the shingle, in fact, is like a sea-beach 
made up of pebbles varying in size from an ounce to a 
hundredweight. Occasionally one comes across a backwater 
where water-weeds, brown and green, flourish. And the 
stream-channel, for all its bareness, has beauties. Where it 
runs through the bush, the dark green of the cottonwood 
trees gives to its hue a deeper shade. At intervals a pictu- 
resque rock, tinted with lichen, stands out of the water. And 








fairest of all is the prospect of the mountains, with their 
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sharp-cut peaks, and the ravines and ledges, with shadows 
deepening as the sun goes round, till the afternoon sees the 
whole range enveloped in a soft blue haze. The sharp out- 
lines of the towering peaks of the Rockies—in summer, it 
must be remembered, they are bare of snow—are a noble 
feature in a landscape that would otherwise be somewhat 
dreary and monotonous. The sunrises and sunsets are 
beautifal, the latter especially so to a spectator standing 
eastward of the great range. As one looks west, one sees the 
red san disappearing behind the corner of some steep bank, 
and the whirling, eddying waters glittering and sparkling as 
they hurry down some little rapid. A fair sight indeed, and 
not the less fair because it is jast the time when the trout 
rise best. They will even go on feeding for some time after 
sunset, if the evening is fine and there is amoon. Indeed, 
most of the fishing here is done in the evening. 


It is not easy to approach many parts of the creek, or work 
one’s way up or down. Often the banks, especially the bush- 
banks, are much undercut, and the dense array of willows, with 
the piled-up débris of rotten trunks and uprooted willows, 
make the footing bad and the throwing of a line worse. In 
places where the rocky sides are nearly perpendicular, you 
must either go round or into the water. Of course one 
expects to go into the water, but naturally prefers to keep 
dry as long as possible. And after a day of hot and hard 
work the most enthusiastic angler has to consider his legs to 
a certain extent, and must remember that the water is much 
of it melted snow. True it is that towards the afternoon of a 
hot day the water gets warm, but he may go down another 
day after a rainstorm or a fall of snow from the mountains 
and wade in as usual and find the stream even dangerously 
cold,—of wading in stockings I am distinctly afraid. Where 
there is shingle the casting is good, though the angler will 
invariably find that there is a dwarf willow or some jetsam of 
the river to catch the fly. However clear the shallows 
may appear, there is sure to be an uprooted willow 
about just reaching to the top of the water. There 
are parts of the river where the dense willows on the 
bank and the depth of the water effectually prevent 
your throwing at all. Generally speaking, a deep run, say 
under an overhanging bank with willows, is compensated by 
a bit of open shingle on the further side. And so a deter- 
mined man can reach all but a small portion of the river. 
The footing in the water, except in the shallows, is uncertain, 
the bottom often crumbling away with the ease of a steep bit 
of sea-beach. A rock standing near mid-stream offers you a 
tempting stand, but you get on to it only to be smartly 
canted over. The spruce logs left by a “drive” often 
provide one with a capital stand, though they are given to 
rolling at a moment’s notice. The trout are very fond of the 
neighbourhood of a log jam with its resultant eddies, and 
often dart under it when scared; the shade and warmth 
doubtless attract them. The soft though fibrous bark of the 
sprace holdsa hook well, too,as know. The wear and tear to 
the cast comes mostly, indeed, from the sunken willows, for 
the fish, if hooked near the bank, is certain to make a bolt 
for them. The bush, if you walk through it with the cast wound 
round the brim of your hat, is sometimes trying, but your worst 
moments are when dodging a long and very rotten piece of 
overgrown and undercut bank. The best feeding-grounds 
are near these banks, and probably just as you have got 
down on to the very narrow foothold on the edge of the deep 
water, up comes a bald-headed hornet, and you have to draw 
your landing-net from your belt and defend yourself. These 
are merely incidents in the day, and except when it is advis- 
able to be on the bank, wading does away with some of 
them. 


A thoroughly enjoyable day you may have wandering 
down or up the stream, or across it, to try a quiet eddy you 
suspect to hold a fish or two. Asa rule the channels of an 
otherwise shallow reach, cut in the bottom where the water is 
deep and draws slowly with a smooth surface, are the most 
likely places, the clearer and smoother the morelikely. Remem- 
ber, the clearer the water in the river is, the better chance you 
have of arise. The pools do not give the rises that the deep- 
ranning water and the eddies below the rapids do. Nowandthen 
the fish rise well in a clear, unbroken, quick-ranning, shallow 
reach. Sometimes, owing to food being plentiful, scores of 
fish muy be seen, ani your fly is often chased, bat not taken. 





Towards the winter the water gets lower and clearer, and the 
fishing better, though the wading is a cold job. One sees iy, | 
little life on the river; a common object is the large hayi ee 
who sails slowly round with steady wing, screaming at tins, | 
The “eyeholder,” a woodpecker with red underwings and i 
white spot on his head, flits across the water as you move along t 
The handsome dove-grey kingfisher with his dark crest a,j | 
reddish underwings is the liveliest living thing. He comes rou, 
familiarly from the bush and poises himself over the wat, 
and then dashes into it with a noise like a cannon-ball. Hg), 
a famous diver. He is tame, too, and will perch ona Bnag 4 
few yards away and watch you. Often one notices that t}, 
wasps, smaller and better-tempered than those at home,» | 
attracted by the fish, but they are easily driven away, and 4) 
not resent it either. If the fish are left on the bank aloy, 
for some time, especially a single fish, you may find it gin, 
when you go to take it up; either a mink or a hawk havin; 
taken it. The mink is an inquisitive creature. If you chan, 
to look round into the willows you may discover his brow, 
coat and black-tipped tail; he has been to see what anj 
who you are. During the fishing season duck is seldoy 
seen, but at sundown mallard may dash past. Th 
fish rise well when the thunder-gust that rushes dom 
the creek before the storm roughens the water; ther 
is no need to strike them. The fish are on the watch, toy, 
as the heavy rain peltsdown. The current is strong enongh in 
places to make wading in a foot and a half of water hari | 
work, and rapid enough to take one’s landing-net out of sight 
if it should happen todrop. The deepest wading I ever dij 
was when my cast caught on a horizontal willow on th 
opposite bank. I took my shirt out, and held it and my cout _ 
as high as I could; the water took to the lowest shirt-button, 
This was about 4 o’clock, and the best time to wade. The 
early morning is not the time to fish; the trout do not feed, | 
it seems, till the sun has warmed the water. From nine to | 
ten they will rise well, at noon for an hour or 80, again at four : 
I should say, and from six till sundown and past. : 


They like a big fly, and it matters little where it is on the 
cast. I have caught a dozen with my middle fly while the end 
fly has been ignored. Unfortunately, I had no substitute for 
it, and before and since it had done well. Let me add this, 
that flies made by oneself are more likely to be usefal out 
here than the highly finished products of the professional, 
many of which are unlike anything that ever flew, certainly 
unlike anything that ever flew in this country. Observation 
of the flies seen on the water, and the colours of such odds 
and ends that the fish rise to look at, are the best guides. 
The trout are not so civilised here as they are at home, but 
they have their likes and tastes and whims,—even the grass 
hopper fails to catch them at times. 


Of all remarkable things, a “spate” when the water is as 
thick as soup is the most hopeless time to catch fish. The 
best is when the water is clear enough for you to see almost 


every fish and almost every rise at the fly.—I am, Sir, &c., 
M. C. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—- > -— 
A KENTISH HILL-VIEW FOR THE PEOPLE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

S1r,—In the Spectator of July 29th there appeared an 
interesting letter contrasting our English scenery with 
Australian landscape. The writer dwelt especially on the 
great beauty of the view from the hills over Surrey and th- 
Weald of Kent. “The grace of it ”—he says—“ rounded hills 
and leafy valleys, the dark green of the plantations, the 
bright green of the meadows, the waving wheatfields poppy: 
flushed, the hint of far-off charch spires, of nested villages, of 
orchard-girdled farmhouses all bathed in June sunshine,— 
where can earth show anything fairer?” The English 
public has now an opportunity of securing for all time 4 
hill slope commanding this view, to be preserved in its 
rural beauty from all chance of enclosure or building. The 
scheme is to purchase fifteen acres of land on the top of 
Ide Hill in Kent, which will be vested in the National Trust 
for Places of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty. The 
total cost will be £1,750, of which £1,399 has already been 
contributed. There thus remains about £350 to be raised, 
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ad the treasurer of the National Trust, or I myself, will 


ladly receive subscriptions, large or small. It will be 
interesting to your readers to recall that the National Trust, 
which thus comes forward to preserve such sites of excep- 
tional beauty for the public, was founded partly in conse- 
quence of a suggestion made in your colamns some few years 
ago, that it was incumbent on us not only to purchase 
pictures for the National Gallery, but also those living 
pictures—the landscapes of England—for the joy and rest of 
her people.—I am, Sir, &c., Octavia HILL. 


190 Marylebone Road, N.W. 
[We most heartily endorse Miss Octavie Hill’s appeal. 


There is no safer form of charity than securing a piece of 
upland with a view, for public enjoyment for ever.— 


Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE SITUATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—It is no doubt true that the South African debates last 
Friday in the two Houses showed a very considerable agree- 
ment between leading men of both parties; but surely a very 
important element in the real difficulty of the situation has 
been overlooked? ‘The policy of her Majesty’s Government 
has to be contrasted not only with the former non-possumus 
attitude of President Kruger, but with that of the extreme 
Oatlander party ; and quite as much firmness is required on 
the part of the Colonial Office to resist the unfair claims of 
the Outlanders as to overcome the stubbornness of the Boer 
President. In this country the speeches of Mr. Chamberlain 
and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman showed that we are 
almost all of us agreed that a substantial political repre- 
sentation must be granted to the Outlanders; and the 
Opposition leader frankly declared that insistence upon this, 
even by force, might be necessary. This being so, and 
feeling in South Africa being extremely strained, it follows 
almost as a corollary that the Government has done no more 
than its duty in taking precautions against the possible ont- 
break of a most undesirable and odious war,—a war which those 
very preparations are extremely likely to prevent. Sir Alfred 
Milner’s plan as put forward at Bloemfontein was to 
strengthen the South African Republic by admitting a sub- 
stantial number of Ontlanders to the franchise, while leaving 
the representation of the old burghers in a large majority 
in the Volksraad; and heagain and again almost indignantly 
repudiated any desire to trench upon the independence of the 
Republic. President Kruger, at the Conference, very 
naturally afraid of swamping the old Boer residents by new 
foreign immigrants, refased to give way, till the firmness of 
our Government, and the active support given to the British 
position by the Ministers of Cape Colony and of the Orange 
Free State, brought him to reason, and to the acceptance, 
apparently almost complete, of Sir Alfred Milner’s pro- 
posals, No wonder that Mr. Chamberlain told the House of 
Commons on July 20th that the difference with President 
Kruger had now become one of details, and that the position 
of affairs justified sanguine expectations of a satisfactory 
settlement. Unfortunately, just at the time when Sir Alfred 
Milner’s policy, as stated at the Conference, seemed to be 
carrying all before it, and when Mr. Chamberlain’s language 
in Parliament was bringing relief to Englishmen, an outbreak 
of dissatisfaction on the part of President Kruger’s opponents 
in South Africa was reported, and the British public was 
warned against a too ready reliance on Boer willingness to 
carry out the Milner programme. The truth is that the 
extreme Outlander position is incompatible witb, or rather 
opposed to, Sir Alfred Milner’s “Conference policy.” 
Their claims are clearly set out in the despatch of 
June 16th to Sir Alfred Milner from the “Hon. Secre- 
tary, Transvaal Province, South African League.” Far 
from respecting the independence of the Republic, they 
claim at once a preponderating influence in the Raad, 
otherwise the suzerain Power is, by virtue of its suzerainty, 
to introduce a new Constitution into the Republic. It is of 
the first importance, we are told, to deal with the judiciary, 
the Constitution, and the language. Of minor, but still of 
great, importance, we are told, are the constitution of the 
Civil Service, municipalities, police, and juries, and these 
would be taken up in the second place. All these reforms, 


both major and minor, are to be introduced at the same time ! 





as Sir Alfred Milner’s franchise, and the Buer fort at 
Johannesburg is to be demolished. It may be that the 
reforms of the South African League would greatly benefit 
the Boer State. But if this is “suzerainty,” where does 
“independence” come in? No wonder that with President 
Krager “suzerainty,” as was said by Captain Bethell, is “a 
sore point.”—I am Sir, &c., ARTHUR D. ELLIOT. 
Dimbola, Freshwater Bay, July 31st. 





RESERVATION. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—It would be sufficient to point out in reply to the Rev. 
Roland E. Matthew, that the inquiry at Lambeth concerning 
Reservation has not been a trial before an ecclesiastical 
Conrt at all; but only a “hearing” of an irregular character, 
based upon a strained interpretation of a clause in the 
preface of the Prayer-book. It is unreasonable to ask 
that the carrying on of such an inquiry, which can- 
not terminate in a real “ jadgment,” should be regarded 
as any bar to an expression of opinion upon the part 
of Churchmen with regard to what seems to them the 
plain and unmistakable meaning of the Prayer-book and 
Articles. In other words, the matter is not sub judice at all; 
nor, I imagine, would the Archbishop of Canterbury himself 
claim that it is. How could he, when he himself admits 
tkat there is no “Coart”? But the justification of the 
action of those responsible for the resolutions adopted at the 
Conference might, independently of this, be found in the 
fact that it is a matter of notoriety that the Bishops at one 
of their meetings last antumn came, without a dissentient 
voice, to the determination that the practice of Reservation 
was one which must be stopped. The Archbishops, therefore, 
may be said to have already given a judgment—so far as 
they can give one at all—before the “ hearing”; and Church- 
men who have signed the resolutions have done no more 
with regard to Reservation than express their concurrence in 
that decision.—I am, Sir, &c., W. E. Bowen. 


The Atheneum, Pall Mall, 8.W. 





PROPHECIES OF SAINT MALACHI. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—In an article on “The Pope’s Personality” in the 
Spectator of July 29th it is said : “M. de Narfon tells us that 
the Irish Saint Malachi, in his prophecies respecting the 
occupants of the Papal Chair, spoke of,” &c. Will you allow 
me to point out that these pretended prophecies of the famous 
Irish Archbishop were never heard of before the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, or more than four hundred and fifty- 
two years after Saint Malachi’s death? The “ Nouveau 
Dictionnaire “Historique,” published in France in 1789, says 
they were forged in the Conclave of 1590 by the partisans of 
Cardinal Simonelli, and “they swarm with errors and 
anachronisms,” of which it gives proof. ‘“L’oubli du sens 
commun s’y fait sentir 4 chaque page.” Notwithstanding 
this, they are continually cropping up, like Mother Shipton 
and the rest of them. Their falsity is each time demon- 
strated, and they are supposed to be extirpated, but, given a 
few years, there they are again, as though nothing had 
happened. Serious writers speak of them with respect, and, 
as the author you review, elaborate fanciful theories from 
them, but I venture to say that known forgeries should have 
no quarter, and that a writer who employs them for any 
purpose puts himself in the dilemma that he either does or 
does not know their true character, and in either case so 
much the worse for him.—I am Sir, &c., 
QuoUSQUE TANDEM? 





THE NATURALIST ON THE THAMES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—Your interesting article, “The Naturalist on the 
| Thames,” in the Spectator of July 29th, perhaps gives too 
much credit to the clause preventing shooting on the river, 

| which was based on my evidence on the subject before the 
| Select Committee on the Thames, The increase of the king- 
fisher has been at least as great on the navigable Wey as on 

the Thames, and must in part be due to the general legislation 

with regard to the preservation of birds. The improvement 
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which is pointed out by your contributor as regards the con. 
dition of the water vegetation is perhaps not so absolute as 
it might be. The summer snowflake, or Loddon lily, which 
in the years in which I best knew the whole course of the 
Thames, 1869-1882, was common on all the islands, is 
now, I fear, extremely scarce. The water-lily has again 
increased after a rapid diminution, but while now not 
much picked by ordinary Thames users, is still carried 
off in great masses, and with much rude tearing, on 
Saturday afternoons by gangs of professional pickers, who 
row rapidly away and sell the flowers. The Conservancy 
handbill is not much seen; and Thames users have still to 
complain of the throwing into the water of paper, and the 
leaving of bottles and other rubbish on the banks. It is to 
be hoped that the new Thames Preservation Committee will 
be able early next season to circulate a handbill which will 
lead to the discontinuance of objectionable practices which 
are struck at in the little-known by-laws of the Conservancy. 
The best means of enforcing these by-laws must be one of the 
earliest matters to be considered by the new Committee, and 
it is probable that the gentlest methods will be the best, 
except where extremely rowdy gangs have to be dealt with, 
such as those who loot the haunts of the water-lily between 
Chertsey and Laleham, and at the entrance to Dockett Eddy, 
opposite Dockett Point, every Saturday afternoon.—I am, 
Sir, Ke., CHARLES W. DILEE. 
76 Sloane Street, S.W., August 1st. 





THE FALLS OF THE GODAVERY. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—The somewhat vague picturesqueness of Sir William 
Hanter’s description of the Godavery gorge, quoted in your 
note to “ A Story of Von Moltke,” has misled you. There are 
no “falls” at the place. The following is the description of 
the gorge by one who knows it well, given in “The Engineer- 
ing Works of the Godavari Delta,” published by the Madras 
Government in 1896 :— 

“Shortly after receiving the Sabari (or Severi) the Godavari 
begins to wind amongst the spurs of the Eastern Ghats, which 
gradually close in on it, till it has to force its way through 
a gorge which for two miles is so narrow that along the 
greater part of the distance a stone may be thrown from either 
bank to the middle of the stream. The hills here rise to a height 
of between 2,000 ft. and 3,000 ft., with steep, though not 
precipitous, sides, and are clothed from water’s edge to summit 
with luxuriant tropical vegetation. Through this beautiful 
gorge the river in its low stages glides with but little disturb- 
ance, and is easily navigated even by small boats, but during 
floods it foams past its obstructions with a velocity and turbulence 
which no craft that ever floated could stem. So great is the 
action of the stream at such times that the rocky bed has been 
scooped out to depths popularly supposed to be unfathomable, 
but which, as the writer has himself ascertained, do really vary 
from 100 ft. to nearly 200 ft. High floods rise quite 50 ft. at the 
place, so that in the defile there is then a torrent from 150 ft. to 
250 ft. in depth.” 


—I an, Sir, &c., 


GERSOPPA v. NIAGARA. 
(To TOE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—With reference to your footnote in reply to “ A. B.’s” 
letter, permit me to suggest there is a slight misunderstand- 
ing. The falls on the Godavary cannot by any stretch of the 
imagination be described as “larger and more magnificent 
than Niagara.” Sofar as my memory serves me, I should say 
they are not above forty feet high, ifas much. You evidently 
intended to refer to the Gersoppa Falls on the Sharavatti 
River in South Kanara. Sir William Hunter says: “ These 
falls surpass any other waterfall in India, and, in the com- 
bined attributes of height, volume of water, and picturesque 
situation, have few rivals in the world.” The river is two 
hundred and fifty yards wide, the clear fall is eight hundred 
and thirty feet. The Gersoppa Falls, in the rainy season, 
are incomparably finer than Niagara in every respect; the 
roar of the falling waters is simply terrific, the whole earth 
shakes and the thunder is so great that it completely drowns 
the human voice. When I visited Niagara and told my 
American friends about Gersoppa they replied with polite 
incredulity: “ We never heard of Gersoppa.” Ireplied: “Make 
your minds easy, the people at Gersoppa have never heard of 
Niagara.” If Niagara could see Gersoppa she would wrap 
her head in a mist.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Liverpool, July 31st. FREDERICK DRESSER. 


G. T. W. 








as, 


WATERTON’S NONDESCRIPT APE. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)] 
Sir,—Adverting to the letter on this subject in the Spectatgy 
of July 29th, I believe I can give you some trustworthy 
information. When a child of five or six years old (now 
more than seventy years ago), I knew a lady, Mrs. Hewlings, 
who died soon after that time. Years afterwards my father 
(the late Matthew Davenport Hill, @.C., Recorder of 
Birmingham) informed me that Mrs. Hewlings had 
resided for several years in Demerara, and wag 
there when Waterton produced his “ Nondescript,”—the 
head of a South American monkey, with very intel. 
lectual features. Mrs. Hewlings examined this object 
carefully, and was ‘struck by its resemblance to the counte. 
nance of Cicero. Guessing how it was done, she said that she 
would produce a similar “ Nondescript.” She had or pro. 
cured a small bust of Cicero, and obtained the skin of the 
head of a monkey of the same species as that exhibited by 
Waterton. She laid this skin over the head of the bust, 
wetted it, and kept it wet until it had taken the shape of the 
bust, and became just like Waterton’s “ Nondescript.” She 
then exhibited it, somewhat to Waterton’s mortification. | 
have no doubt but that my father received this information 
from Mrs. Hewlings herself.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ALFRED Hitt, J.P. of Warwickshire, 


Birmingham, July 29th. 





A STORY OF VON MOLTKE. 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—Under the heading I have quoted “A. B.” tells in the 
Spectator of July 29th a veritable “story,” which I undertake 
to nail at once as a “fib.” Von Moltke, I venture to affirm, 
never sent for any correspondent of any London or any 
English newspaper, big or little, to make any representation 
to him about an intended movement of the German Army 
during the war of 1870-71, so never uttered such a ridiculons 
menace as “A. B.” attributes to him. I go further, and 
assert that the incident never occurred, and that neither Von 
Moltke nor any other General was guilty of the absurd 
conduct which “A. B.” has set forth in his letter to you— 
Lam, Sir, Xe., WitutAm Howarp RwsseELt. 





CANON KNOX LITTLE ON SOUTH AFRICA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—The Spectator is generally credited with a desire fo" 
judicial fairness. To that desire I venture to appeal in 
asking leave to say a word of protest, both as to the tone and 
contents of the review of my book in the Spectator of 
July 29th. It was not a book written “ with a purpose,” not 
even, at first, the purpose of publication. It was partly an 
outcome of an investigation of facts, and it was undertaken 
partly as an occupation in hours of convalescence. The 
earlier history of South Afi'ca I had, to a great extent, 
mastered long before I ever thought of going there. Some 
of the more recent events I investigated again on the spot, 
not by studying the testimonies of one side only, but those of 
both, as far as possible. Trath obliged me to modify or 
abandon some prepossessions, and honesty led me to state 
the results of my inquiries. This was done without 
any idea of a “ Transvaal crisis.” The postscripts 
have been added quite recently, 1 am_ glad, of 
course, that the “crisis” has occurred, for it seems to 
show that England has aroused itself to sanity of judg- 
ment; but I had no idea when I wrote that there was likely 
to be so soon a glimmer of the dawn. The writer of the 
review in question is angry with me because I have been 
unable, after examining things myself, to cling to what I may 
call the “regulation view” on some points; and I am sure 
he would give the impression to most people that my book (I 
suppose he means to crush me by calling it rather oddly a 
“pamphlet” !) is almost all about Mr. Rhodes and the 
Jameson Raid, when, in fact, those subjects taken together 
occupy at most some thirty pages out of some three hundred, 
It would require far more space than I have any right to ask 
for were I to dwell in detail on the many petty rndenesses 
and misstatements throughout the review, and I might be 





[Our correspondent is right; our reference should have 
been to the falls of the Sharavattii—Ep. Spectator.] 


tempted to imitate the reviewer’s v6o:<, were I to say what 
internal evidence seems to me to point to, as to his knowledge 
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the subject and his care in studying my book before review- 
of it, I may, however, fairly ask leave to borrow some of his 
Pd “geverity” in dealing with some points. He 
pe statements of this sort; that I “can see no virtue 
ay Dutch”; that I “insult the religion of the Dutch ” ; 
ri I “regard South Africa as an arena in which the 
Bnglish under Mr. Rhodes are pitted against the Dutch 
ander Mr. Kruger ”; that I teach that “one cannot be an 
Imperialist without being a Rhodesian”; and that “ Presi- 
dent Kruger is the idol of the Cape Dutch.” Now, I can 
only say that for any reviewer of my book to make such state- 
ments is for him to wander so widely from accuracy, as to 
deserve to be treated with the utmost “severity.” Again, 
the following sentence of the reviewer ought to be compared 
with my statement, which it professes to reproduce. The 
reviewer says :—“ His [i.e., my] statement of the ‘love’ with 
which that statesman [i.e Mr. Rhodes] is regarded by the 
English throughout South Africa will amaze any one who 
knows the country.” Let any one contrast this with my 
actual words, and it will, I think, “amaze” him. My words 
are as follows and express a simple fact :—“ One thing...... 
was evident to me, how thoroughly Rhodes is loved by good 
men, and men of culture whom I knew at the Cape.” (I 
referred, of course, to Dutchmen as well as Englishmen.) 
Now, to misstate a matter in such a way as that is—well, lest 
[ should follow the example of the reviewer in rudeness—I 
will not say what it is! Anyhow, your readers ought to 
notice what the writer of the review means them to 
understand; and when they further notice that I said not 
a word, nor gave a hint, of Mr. Rhodes being loved “by 
the English throughout South Africa,” they will be able to 
gauge my critic's accuracy and fairness, and the amount of 
“jndicial mind” which he possesses, and of which he thinks 
ne wholly destitute. I am therefore justified, I think, in 
characterising this review as a mischievous misrepresentation. 
I fear the reviewer’s “ cynical Afrikander friend,” on reading 
it, will find truth “cowering even deeper in her well” than 


before. 


Ihave to be grateful for some kindly reviews in journals 
which stand in the front rank of journalism, and some 
courteous reviews, although opposed to me. Any man who 
speaks or writes what he believes to be the truth on current 
questions, on which opinion is divided, must of course prepare 
himself for hard words, from the insolence or ignorance of 
partisans among the small fry of journalism of the “ baser 
sort.” That of course; one regrets it, indeed, for sake of the 
writers; but it cannot be helped, in the present state of what 
is called “criticism” in this country. I think, Sir, however, I 
may fairly remonstrate when such a review as this appears in 
the Spectator. I appeal, therefore, to your sense of fairness 
to allow me to say how grossly and mischievously I have 
been, as I think, misrepresented. I may say also that I deeply 
regret the evident animus of the reviewer. I may, indeed, take 
some comfort from the fact that though he considers my 
“tone” violent, another important reviewer remarks upon its 
“singular moderation”; but it is distressing to find that he 
persistently confuses my indignation at the corruption and 
misgovernment of the Transvaal, and the low standard of 
morality there, with my very different views of the Datch in 
the Colony. He seems to fear that my book may do harm 
there. I can well imagine that his misrepresentation of it 
may, and that his review, if read at the Cape, may also be 
mischievous when it is noticed that, whilst he exhorts me to 
“charity” towards the Dutch, he himself can find no better 
name than “Cape Jingoes” for our English fellow-subjects in 

South Africa.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. J. Knox Lirrce. 


[We publish Canon Knox Little’s letter in spite of the 
obvious objections to such reviews of reviews. We cannot, 
however, agree that our reviewer in the least overstepped the 
limits of fair criticism, and we can only repeat that though, 
as our readers know, our sympathies are entirely with the 
Outlanders in the present crisis, and though we shall not 
shrink, if necessary, from obtaining their emancipation by 
force of arms, we deprecate most strongly the tone in which 
Canon Knox Little too often seems to approach the South 
African problem.—Eb. Spectator. ] 











POETRY. 
—_@—_. 
PAUL KRUGER. 
Detp mournful eyes that seek the ground 
The devious path to trace ; 
The giant form of Lincoln, crowned 
By Cromwell’s grosser face ; 
Coarse rustic garb, of uncouth cut, 
That masks each mighty limb; 
Its shapeless folds the ready butt 
Of Europe’s jesters trim. 


So much the crowd can see; the rest 
Asks critics clearer-eyed : 

So rough a scabbard leaves unguessed 
How keen the blade inside : 

The trenchant will, the subtle brain 
So strangely doomed to wage 

With Destiny’s still climbing main 
The hopeless war of Age. 


His kindred are a rugged brood 
That nurse a dying fire: 

Tig sons of Calvin’s bitter mood, 
Avid sterner than their sire. 

By ith through trackless deserts steered, 
Lost miles of lonely sand, 

Far from the intruding world they feared, 
They found their Promised Land. 


By such grim guardians tutored well 
His Spartan childhood grew. 

The wind-trail of the fleet gazelle, 
The lion’s path he knew; 

The camp surprised at dawn, the rush 
Of feet, the crackling smoke, 

When on the sleeping laager’s hush 
The sudden Kafiir broke. 


Nay, once, ’tis said, when Vaal in flood 
Had barred the hunters’ way, 

And ’mid its swollen current stood 
A wounded buek at bay; 

While some before the brute drew back, 
And some before the wave; 

Striding that torrent’s foaming track 
The mercy-stroke he gave. 


A stream more rapid and more wide 
His strength has stemmed since then: 
Called from the plodding team to guide 
The starker wills of men: 
Chance-prenticed to so new a trade, 
Unlettered and unschooled, 
The clod-bred clownish peasant made, 
No less, a realm, and ruled. 


Yet though that realm he still sustains 
Against an Empire’s might ; 

And with untiring skill maintains 
The so unequal fight ; 

He buys his victories all too dear 
Whose foes have Time for friend : 

Each fatal triumph brings more near 
The inevitable end. 


Haply the hoarse-voiced guns must close 
The long debate at last, 

Ere the young Future can compose 
Its quarrel with the Past : 

Natheless, our England unashamed 
May greet a foeman true 

Of her own stubborn metal framed: 


For She is iron too. 
EDWARD SyDNEY TYLEE. 








BOOKS. 
-—— > 
OLIVER CROMWELL.* 
Ir would be difficult to imagine a more thoroughiy saéis- 
factory book than that which forms the subject of this nutice, 





pure 
* Oliver Cromiell. By S.R.Gardiner. London: Goupiland Co. (63s. n7t] 
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—at least for those who have made any study of the period 
and acquired a foundation of knowledge in regard to Oliver 
Cromwell. To begin with, the book is as regards externals 
all that can be desired. Not only are the reproductions of 
the Cromwell pictures and miniatures extremely well executed, 
but they are very well chosen. In Cromwell’s life his daughters 
played a great part, and it is most interesting to have such 
clear and authentic representations of their features. After 
one has studied the full-page picture of Mrs. Claypole and 
noted the intellectual charm of her regard, one understands 
the influence she exercised upon her father. Indeed, our only 
regret in regard to the illustrations is that they do not include 
more reproductions of the Cromwellian medals and coins. 
Those that are given, however, are very well executed. But 
after all, illustrations only embellish and enrich. ‘The mind 
ie the man,” said Cromwell; and we may say after him, “The 
letterpress is the book.” Professor Gardiner has written 
much about Cromwell, but never better than here. The style 
is not popular, and the thought, though never confused, 
is, owing to the compression, sometimes a little difficult to 
follow. But if the reader will give up hankering after 
a simple and unconditional story, and be content with 
a@ cautious, moderate, and unpartisan estimate, he will 
find below the apparently dry and unemotional ex- 
terior of Professor Gardiner’s study a truly marvellous 
picture of Cromwell. It is no exaggeration to say that 
Professor Gardiner knows Cromwell more intimately, and 
understands him better, than did any of the Protector’s con- 
temporaries. He has not only read deeply in regard to all that 
Cromwell ever did or said, but he has a really wonderful power 
of political diagnosis. When he is bandling the obscure, and 
yet most significant and interesting, events connected with 
the struggle between the Army and the Parliament, you feel 
that he really knows and understands, and that not only the 
great social tendencies, but also the personal forces at work, 
have all been justly measured by him. And with all his 
knowledge, or rather because of it, Professor Gardiner is 
never a partisan. He sees the King’s side and the Parlia- 
ment’s side, and later the Army Republican’s side, as well as 
the side of the Protector. But let no one suppose that the 
net result is unfavourable to Cromwell. On the contrary, it 
is most favourable. After all allowances are made, and all 
Cromwell’s weaknesses admitted, the man stands out, not 
merely intellectually, but morally, and also from the point 
of view of patriotism, head and shoulders above all his 
contemporaries. Cromwell was a man of great intellect. 
He was also essentially a good man, a man who really 
believed that there was a difference between right and 
wrong. Lastly, he was always a true patriot. He was 
supremely anxious to do good to his country, and to 
preserve her from the evils that fall on a conquered 
or anarchic State. That combination of character- 
istics is a rare one, but we find it in Cromwell. When it 
came to action Cromwell was a thorough Englishman. He 
always began by wanting to go quietly and cautiously, and 
always desired a compromise. When, however, he found, as 
he and other Englishmen before and since have found, that 
there is a limit to compromise, and that in all great trans- 
actions the time comes sooner or later when “something 
must be done,” there was no one who was more swift in 
action or more uncompromising than he. When at last 
he struck it was with’all his strength. His dealings 
with the King and with his Parliaments all show this, as 
Professor Gardiner proves abundantly. In his desire for a 
compromise with the King Cromwell went, indeed, almost 
too far, and it is not too much to say that his belief in the 
possibility of making terms with Charles very nearly misled 
him altogether. Professor Gardiner shows how when Crom- 
well first met the King with his children round him, and so 
saw Charles’s best side, he was fascinated. When, however, 
he at last realised the King’s falseness, and how nearly he, 
and so the country, had been betrayed, his heart hardened. 
Cromwell was a man who could be taken in once, but never 
again. 


Another point which comes ont very clearly in Professor 
Gardiner’s narrative is the absence in Cromwell either of any 
abstract hankering after Republicanism, or later after king- 
ship. He was never a theoretical Republican nor a theoretical 
Monarchist. He did not feel it degrading to be ruled by a 








King, nor, again, bad he the least notion that ther 
was any divinity hedging a King. Monarchies and Rg, 
publics were to him, as, indeed, to all wise men, only 
instruments of government, and if he had any theory a 
all, it was that of combining the advantages of both ing 
government by a single person anda Parliament. When we 
had a Monarchy he tried to graft on it the best features of 
a Republic. When we had a Republic his aim was to supple. 
ment it by the best things in a Monarchy. Yet of neither 
Republic nor Monarchy did he make an idol. When we 
remember what theorists men were in Cromwell’s day— nay, 
what theorists they are now—we shall realise the greatness of 
the Protector’s genius for statesmanship. 


Professor Gardiner’s book does not lend itself easily to 
quotation, but we will extract one passage from the very end 
of the book,—the lucid and impartial summary of Cromwell's 
failure as a ruler :— . 


“Even though Oliver was in his own person no sour fanatic, a3 
Royalist pamphleteers after the Restoration falsely asserted, 
it is impossible to deny that he strove by acts of government 
to lead men into the paths of morality and religion beyond the 
limit which average human nature had fixed ‘for itself. In 
dealing with foreign nations his mistake on this head was more 
conspicuous, because he had far less knowledge of the conditions 
of efficient action abroad than he had athome. It may fairly be 
said that he knew less of Scotland than of England, less of 
Ireland than of Great Britain, and less of the Continent than of 
any one of the three nations over which he ruled. It has some. 
times been said that Oliver made England respected in Europe. It 
would be more in accordance with truth to say that he made 


her feared. It is unnecessary here to pursue this subject 
further. The development of this theme is for the historian of 


England rather than for the biographer of the Protector. Oliver's 
claim to greatness can be tested by the undoubted fact that his 
character receives higher and wider appreciation as the centuries 
pass by. The limitations on his nature—the one-sidedness of his 
religious zeal, the mistakes of his policy—are thrust out of sight, 
the nobility of his motives, the strength of character, and the 
breadth of his intellect force themselves on the minds of 
generations for which the objects for which he strove have been 
for the most part attained, though often in a different fashion 
from that in which he placed them before himself. Even_those 
who refuse to waste a thought on his spiritual aims remember 
with gratitude his constancy of effort to make England great 
by land and sea; and it would be well for them also to be 
reminded of his no less constant efforts to make England worthy 
of greatness.” 


We must end as we began, by expressing our satisfaction 
with Professor Gardiner’s admirable study of Cromwell, and 
our gratitude for a work which distinctly increases the 
visibility of Cromwell, and makes him and his actions in- 
telligible. At this moment the chosen site at Westminster is 
being prepared for a statue, which, we trust, will be worthy 
of the original. It is pleasant to think that in the same year 
so noble a literary monument should be raised to the Pro- 
tector as that executed by Professor Gardiner. 





THE VALUE OF ARCHAXOLOGY.* 
THERE are few facts more characteristic of our century than 
the remarkable discoveries in archeology. The farther 
removed we are from remote antiquity the more we know 
about it. This singular paradox has done much to renovate 
history,—so much, indeed, that we are perhaps tempted to 
exaggerate its effect on historical study. We have been 
accustomed to repeat some historical narrative taken from 
the literature of an ancient people. We discover some old 
monument making reference to the events in question. 
Evidently the new discovery renders the story more real and 
living, as we say, when we see the figure of the King or see 
the bas-relief of the procession. But is any narrative which 
is well authenticated in literature made any more certain by 
seeing it in stone? Or is the story in stone to be regarded as 
in any sense more authentic than that on parchment, 
handed down to us by succeeding generations of scholars 
from the original writers? The present volame, which 
is at the same time learned and interesting, attempts 
to show exactly what are the benefits we have 
derived from archzology. The writers are various. Pro- 
fessor Driver deals with Hebrew civilisation and its asso- 
ciation with Oriental inscriptions. Mr. Francis Ll. Griffith 
deals with Egypt and Assyria. Professor Ernest A. Gardner 





* Authority and Archaology: Sacred and Profane Essays on the Relation of 
Monuments to Biblical and Classical Literature. Edited by David G. Hogarth, 
Director of the British School at Athens. London: John Murray. [16s.] 
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a i 
treats of historic Greece, the editor, Mr. Hogarth, of pre. 
historic Greece, Mr. F. Haverfield of the Roman world, and 
Mr. A. C. Headlam of Christian antiquities, The various 
essays are all independent, but the editor has briefly stated 
the general principles which underlie the etudy of arche- 


ology: 

Mr. Hogarth defines his study as “the science of the 
treatment of the material remains of the human past.” Now, 
as such, must we take archwology as providing us with the 
primary materials for reconstructing the past? Our authors 
seem to be agreed that the literary remains of antiquity must 
take first rank, and that what are called the material remains 
wast only supplement these. “If all the material documents 
of antiquity,” writes Mr. Hogarth, “had vanished off the 
earth, we could still construct a living and just, though im- 
perfect, picture of antiquity. But were it, on the other hand, 
literature that had perished utterly, while the material re- 
mains of all past civilisations survived everywhere in soils 
as fecund and as preservative as the sands of Egypt, 
nothing of that picture could be drawn beyond the most 
nebulous outline. As things stand at this day, material 
monuments take a place, important or unimportant, in the 
historian’s reconstruction of the past according as they can 
be interpreted well or ill by comparison with the monuments 
of letters.” Doubtless this general dictum must be applied 
somewhat more loosely in some cases than in others. We 
have no such literary documents in the case of Egyptian 
history as we have in the case of Greek or Roman, and 
consequently the material remains of Egypt have been 
relatively more important than even the great discoveries in 
Hellas and Italy, save those of the primitive Greek life. 
But in general the law must be taken to hold good, that 
the material remains rank lower than the literary documents 
for the purpose of the historian. The advantage of the 
former is that they present to us a more vivid picture 
of ancient life than we could otherwise obtain. We know 
no more of Roman history when we walk along the ruined 
streets of Pompeii or Ostia than we did before they were 
opened up by the pick of the explorer, but we have a far 
more real sense of that buried life. The function of arche- 
ology, in short, seems to be that of enabling us to realise more 
truly the life of the past. 


Coming from general principles to the detailed results of 
exploration, and noting, by the way, the careful advice given 
as to the rules to be observed by explorers and the kind of 
deductions which alone are permissible, we come first to the 
learned essay by Professor Driver on “ Hebrew Authority.” 
This essay is not written to satisfy those who want to know 
whether research among the mounds of Babylon and Nineveh, 
at Nimroud and Nippur, “confirms” every word in the 
Old Testament. There is, it is true, much confirmatory 
evidence, but there are also gaps in many places. The 
chief question, as Professor Driver puts it, is as to the 
time and the channel through which the Babylonian 
elements which we find in the Hebrew cosmogony, made 
their way into Hebrew literature. That there are such ele- 
ments in common is undoubted, though in the one case we dis- 
cover them blended with an “exuberant and grotesque poly- 
theism,” while in the Hebrew records we meet with “a 
severe and dignified monotheism.” But ‘‘in spite of these 
profound theological differences, there are material resem- 
blances between the two representations, which are too 
marked and too numerous to be explained as mere chance 
coincidences.” The reply is that these elements were not 
derived directly by the Hebrew author from a known 
Babylonian source, but that the Babylonian myth must have 
been transplanted into Israel, must have been there divested 
of its polytheistic features, and gradually reduced to a simple 
unadorned narrative of the creation of the world. “In other 
words, the narrative of Gen. i. comes at the end of a long 
process of gradual elimination of heathen elements, and of 
gradual assimilation to the purer teachings of Israelitish 
theology, carried on under the spiritual influences of the 
religion of Israel.” Babylonia possessed a very ancient and 
many-sided civilisation, with rich literary, monumental, and 
mythological materials, and it is clear that echoes of her 
myths and traditions reached Palestine and impressed them- 
selves upon the Hebrew mind. The earliest incident con- 
nected with the history of Israel which the inscriptions of 








Egypt, Babylon, or Assyria mention or attest is the invasion 
of Judah in the reign of Rehoboam; the first Israelites 
specifically mentioned are Omri and Ahab. It seems also 
clear that the chronology of the Books of Kings is in some 
places incorrect, judging from the Assyrian annals. 


Archeology certainly proves, the more it is pursued, the 
great antiquity of man. If this is clear in regard to the 
monuments of Mesopotamia, it is even nore manifest when we 
seek to penetrate Egyptian and Greek monumental secrets. 
This is well known in the case of Egypt, but few persons 
realise what are the inferences which have been derived from 
an investigation of prehistoric Greece. Mr. Hogarth tells us 
what has been done, thanks mainly to the discoveries of 
Schliemann and the impulse given by him to the French, 
American, German, and British schools at Athens. Schlie- 
mann was first doubted and scoffed at, but in the main 
scholars have come round to his view. Vast remains have 
been yielded by all Hellas, which testify to a more or less 
homogeneous prehistoric civilisation covering Greek lands. 
The remarkable result of these discoveries is thus summarised 
by Mr. Hogarth :—‘‘ Man in Hellas was more highly civilised 
before history than when history begins to record his state; 
and there existed human society in the Hellenic area, 
organised and productive, to a period so remote, that its 
origins were more distant from the age of Pericles than 
that age is from our own. We have probably to deal 
with a total period of civilisation in the Agean not 
much shorter than in the Nile Valley.” Here is a new 
vista opened of more than five thousand years of civi- 
lised life, a life of art, of agriculture, of towns, in those 
wonderful lands to which the world owes such priceless 
blessings! Is this not a revolution in human thonght? 
The question naturally arises, Whence originated this great 
prehistoric civilisation and what became of it? It has been 
supposed that the Orient imported the Mycenzan culture to 
Hellas, either directly or through the intermediary of 
Phenicia. But the further investigation is pursued, says 
Mr. Hogarth, the more hopeless becomes the case of these 
Semites, though it is clear that Phenicia and Hellas had in- 
tercourse in early times. Mr. Evans goes so far as to say 
that historic Tyrian civilisation was little more than a deposit 
of decadent Mycenzan art. On the whole, we cannot assert 
positively. The utmost our author can say is that there were 
probably at different times different racial elements in the 
4Zgean composition which had come to share in a common 
civilisation, and which had been fused in countless ages even 
before the prehistoric Avgean period. In fact, the already 
immense vista is prolonged into a dim past which we can 
scarcely realise. And how did it happen that the Greeks 
burst forth in so wonderful a way in art and philosophy ? 
This is a question which has puzzled many a mind. Mr. 
Hogarth’s solution of the problem is that “Hellenic civilisa- 
tion developed in the direction of art with such marvellous 
celerity simply because the tradition of an earlier and high 
culture was still existent among a considerable element of the 
population in both European and Asiatic Greece. The 
ground was prepared from of old, the plant was alive but 
dormant, models already existed, methods of fabric and 
principles of decoration were there to be learned from 
others, and had not to be evolved anew by long and painfal 
experience.” This is an interesting’ view, and is doubtless 
true, bat it does not account for the amazing total product of 
the Greek intellect. 


We have no space left to deal with the remaining essays in 
this fascinating work. Professor Gardner shows what has 
been learned in relation to historic Greece from the study of 
gems, coins, epigrapby, and the minute study of the sculpture 
and architecture of Greece. Mr. Haverfield points out that 
(as we are finding out more and more) tradition was largely 
right, as, e.g., in the case of the Etruscans, who certainly 
came from the East. The various Italian peoples came, as @ 
succession of tribes, into Italy through the Alps some twelve 
or fourteen centuries before the Christian era. They drove 
the Ligurian people from the Po Valley, they learnt the use 
of iron, they spread themselves over Central Italy, and one 
tribe of them founded, Rome. The essay on “Christian 
Authority ” is an excellent and very careful statement of the 
main results of research into the early Christian monuments, 
especially those in Phrygia, and the Roman catacombs. Mr. 
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Headlam concludes that Christian archzology supports, on 
the whole, the literary evidence; that its tendency is con- 
stractive ; but that it is silent on the actual evidence for the 
facts on which the Christian doctrine is based. 





MR. HORACE HUTCHINSON ON GOLF.* 
In the interesting pages in which he describes the rapid growth 
of the popularity of golf in Engand, and enumerates the 
causes of the recent “ boom,” Mr. Horace Hutchinson naturally 
enough omits a factor in the situation which a reviewer has 
no excuse for overlooking. The nearest indication is to be 
found on p. 22, where we read how, “in 1890, when the first 
edition of the Badminton volume on golf was published, the 
publishers were in some doubt whether the game was of 
sufficient importance to justify its being accorded a 
full volume to itself in that series. There was even 
a talk of incorporating curling and skating with it. 
But even while that question was being resolved, the 
game was growing in favour, so that it was decided 
that it should be given the dignity of a single-volume 
treatment, with the result that not only was so much copy 
forthcoming that it was hard to compress it all within the 
volume’s limits, but the book itself proved, if the present 
writer may be pardoned in saying so, a popular success, and 
its sixth edition is now in the hands of the public.” The fact 
of the matter is that golf has been singularly fortunate 
in its chief literary exponent. It is not often that superlative 
proficiency in any pastime is united with the command of a 
graceful, genial, and humorous pen. Where the two 
qualifications are combined, as in the case of Mr. Hutchinson, 
the proselytising influence exerted by their owner is immense. 
But then, just as lavish advertisement is of no avail 
unless you have got a sound article to advertise, so all the 
graces of Mr. Hutchinson’s style would have been powerless 
to win acceptance for golf had it not been for the intrinsic 
excellence of the game. On that point there is now no longer 
any room for dissent. Lord Rosebery declared the other day 
that the only reason why he did not play golf was because he 
feared that it might prove too absorbing a pastime. Sir 
William Harcourt is, we believe, also an abstainer, but with 
these exceptions, most of our leading men, politicians, Judges, 
soldiers, actors, have followed the example of Mr. Balfour. 
‘he muster-roll of golfers in the past includes Mary Queen 
of Scots and the great Montrose. Indeed, it has always 
seemed to us that Montrose’s famous lines— 
“ He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
Who fears to put it to the touch, 
T’o win or lose it all.”— 

are peculiarly appropriate to the “sporting” golfer,—e.g., 
to Mr. Johnnie Ball, jun., when he won the amateur 
championship some years back by boldly “going for it” 
with his brassy at a critical juncture of the match. Among 
the golfers of to-day one should not fail to note such 
momentous converts as Mr. A. G. Steel, Mr. Alfred 
Lyttelton—two of the finest cricketers of the century—and 
the Duke of Devonshire. It is a strange thing that though 
golf has taken firm root in Ireland, none of the Nationalist 
Members have succumbed to its fascinations. This iseminently 
to be regretted, for the possibility, say, of Mr. Tim Healy 
being drawn to play the Duke of Devonshire in the Parlia- 
mentary Handicap, or of Mr. Dillon being pitted against 
Colonel Saunderson, would infallibly make for the harmonious 
settlement of the Irish question. But the personal aspect of 
golf has always been of engrossing interest, witness the 
following characteristic passage from Mr. Hutchinson’s 
historical introduction :— 

“It is difficult for a whole-souled golfer to reconcile the addic- 
tion of the royal family of Stuart to golf with their unsatisfactory 
character in some other particulars. Prince Henry, eldest son of 
James VI., was a golfer. Mary Queen of Scots was so devoted to 
it that she ‘was seen playing golf and pall-mall in the fields 
beside Seton’ a few days only after Darnley’s murder—showing 
a very well-merited indifference about his fate; but ‘the fields 
about Seton’ does not read like the description of a first-class 
links. Perhaps, after all, it was only a form of penance, Charles I. 
is represented in a historical picture receiving the news of the 
outbreak of the Irish Rebellion in 1642 while engaged in a golf 
match on the links of Leith,—monstrous lack of discretion in the 
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—__. 
messenger to interrupt the match with such tidings! ang 
monstrous sin of omission in the chronicler that he tells y, 
nothing of how the match stood at the time. Perhaps the Kino 
was ‘down, for he made it an excuse for breaking off the game 
and driving straight to Holyrood. James II.,as Duke of York 
wa: a keen golfer, and in partnership with one John Patersone, ; 
shoemaker, defeated two English noblemen in an important 
match, and as a token of gratitude gave the shoemaker half the 
stakes, which must have been considerable, for the man built 
himself therewith a house in Canongate, Why does not the 
royal family of our day play golf more earnestly? We might 
have many houses in the Canongate.” 

Since the above was written events have happened which cal] 
for an amendment of these last sentences, the Prince of 
Wales—so it is alleged—having been seriously infected with 
the dues golfica. And yet Mr. McKinley’s linkward aspira. 
tions have been denounced by serious Americans as ill-attuned 
to the dignity of his office. 


One of the great merits of Mr. Hutchinson is that while g 
“ whole-souled golfer,” he is no fanatic. Note, for example, 
the candour with which he admits that golf is not a par. 
ticularly good game for boys, “for the simple reason that 
running is the natural pace of boyhood, and in golf there is no 
running.” The vexed question of “ladies on the links” ig 
handled by Mr. Hutchinson with a happy mixture of 
courtesy and common-sense. The modern golfing lady, as he 
points out, not only understands and appreciates the game, 
but “very often can play it as well as half the men she has 
the chance of watching, and it has become hard for man to 
deny her equal rights with him on the links when she can 
challenge him and defeat him at the game.” This, as he shows 
by a practical test, is no overstatement. Mr. H. H. Hilton, the 
open champion in 1898, who has a handicap of plus ten at 
Hoylake, could not, in Mr. Hutchinson’s opinion, give the 
best lady players more than about two-thirds; in other 
words, at Hoylake the best lady players would receive a 
handicap of something like six strokes. Indeed, some critics 
of the game go so far as to prophesy the advent, within the 
next few seasons, of a lady player who will get down to the 
“scratch” level. In view of the fact that there are 
many ladies even now who can drive 160 yards, this 
might seem within the bounds of probability. But 
the balance of expert opinion negatives such a supposition 
on the ground that women, spite of physical culture, 
Sandow exercises, and what not, will never acquire the 
strength which enables a good male golfer to play a ball 
effectively out of a bad lie or when it is embedded in sand, 
Anyhow, in regard to style the foremost Amazons of the 
green leave little or nothing to be desired. Mr. Hutchinson 
describes Lady Margaret Scott’s driving as “an object 
for our wonder and admiration,” and declares that her style 
is “as good as one could ideally make it.” 


What lends especial attractiveness to this handsome volume 
is the chapter headed “A Portrait Gallery.” Here Mr, 
Hutchinson has given us a set of “appreciations” of all the 
leading amateur and professional players, copiously illus- 
trated with instantaneous photographs, mostly taken at the 
top and at the finish of the swing. Here you may see the 
illustrious Taylor with his eye glued to the spot where the 
ball has lain though his club has come right through; here you 
may note the virtuosity of Vardon, the unique finish of Mr. 
Ellis, the efficient antinomianism of Mr. Laidlay, the 
momentous follow-on of Mr. Boothby, and the exquisite ease 
of Mr. Johnnie Ball’s long brassy shot. The pen portraits 
which accompany and expound the work of the camera are 
excellent alike in spirit and expression. How good, for 
example, is the characterisation of Tom Morris: “He has 
been written of as often asa Prime Minister [we may note 
parenthetically that the photograph of ‘Old Tom’ facing 
p. 190 bears a distinct resemblance to Lord Salisbury]; he 
has been photographed as often as a professional beaaty, and 
yet he remains, through all the advertisement, exactly the 
same, simple and kindly.” Many other interesting features in 
this delightful volume we must perforce pass over from lack 
of space. The chapter on “ Approaching,” contributed by the 
famous professional, Taylor, is really a masterpiece of lucid 
exposition, and there is a valuable chapter from the same 
hand on practical clubmaking. We may note in conclusion 
Mr. Hutchinson’s judicious reference to the vexed question 
of Sunday golfing. After quoting Mr. Clark’s statement to 





the effect that in the seventeenth century the terms of the 
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Tate make it clear that the practice of golf, though held 

crilegious oD Sanday in “tyme of preaching, the tyme of 
‘ onnes,” was at other times of the day at least tolerated, 
eee .—“The modern fashion knows no such wise 
pti Either golfers golf all the Sabbath through— 
time of sermons notwithstanding—or else do not golf at all 
on that day, and hold up their hands in pious horror at those 
who do.” Within the last week it has been stated on the 
authority of the Eastern Daily Press that an old lady has 
written to Mr. Arthar Balfour, offering him a handsome 
allowance, payable quarterly, if he will swear never to play 


golf on a Sunday. 





THE SIDNEY FAMILY.* 


Tapre are not many families which have produced in three 
cenerations three men so distinguished as Sir Henry, Sir 
Philip, and Algernon Sidney. Nor was the type of greatness 
repeated in these heroes. Nature as she made each broke the 
mould, and the wise statesman, the chivalrous knight, 
the daring philosopher, secure our admiration by separate 
qualities and various distinctions. And when we remember 
that “Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother,” and the famous 
Sacharissa were of the same family, we realise that Mr. 
Sidney had plenty of material at his hand for a valuable and 
interesting book. Unfortunately he has not done justice to 
his material; his Memozrs are compiled without skill, and 
written without enthusiasm; and though in the main we 





accept his conclusions, we feel regret for the waste of an 
excellent opportunity. 


Mr. Sidney believes that Sir Henry, the famous Viceroy of 
Ireland, “was the greatest character which his family, the 
Sidneys of Penshurst, ever produced.” And, though a com- 
parison with his more brilliant son is manifestly impossible, 
itis true that Sir Henry was a wise and self-sacrificing states- 
man. Three times he was sent by Elizabeth to Ireland, and 
each time he returned poorer by £3,000 than when he went. 
But rather than shirk his duty he would impoverish his 
house, and, like many a greater man, he suffered from the 
ingratitude of Kings. For Eiizabeth not only accused him of 
being “a too costly servant,” she even declared that he 
“alienated from her the hearts of her subjects”; and it is 
small wonder that he burst forth into a fury of rage. His 
loyalty to the throne, indeed, should have been above sus- 
picion. Despite his alliance with the Dudley family, he took 
no part in Northumberland’s plot; and though while Mary 
reigned he was an exile from Court, he paid allegiance to the 
Catholic Queen, and, staunch Protestant that he was, he won 
the friendship of Philip of Spain. However, Elizabeth’s 
accession gave him the chance, which he eagerly seized, and 
though his wise services were ill rewarded, he had at least 
the satisfaction which comes from a devoted patriotism, 
For the rest, he is said to have been very handsome, and 
Holinshed calls him “the onelie od man and paragon of the 
Court,” a compliment which his portrait singularly belies. 
But Henry VIII. had made a fat face and beady eyes 
fashionable, and it is possible that the portrait-painter 
accommodated his subject to the passing mode. 


Sir Henry Sidney, in brief, was a brave soldier and a fearless 
administrator. Yet for us he is greatest because he was 
father of the brave and gracious Sir Philip, author of Arcadia, 
vho died upon the battlefield of Zutphen. Now Sir Philip 
isof those fortunate heroes whose reputation is greater than 
their performance. His very name echoes with romance, and 
though he died at thirty-two, he bas remained for three 
centuries the type of a polished courtier and a fine soldier. 
His works are rather spoken of than read. Professors 
have been in doubt as to the true medium of his once 
famous novel, and even his latest biographer seems to 
describe it as a poem. The Arcadia, in truth, has found a 
place on the topmost shelf, from which books are seldom 
dislodged, and though Astrophel and Stella may still arouse 
an admiration of curiosity, it is not for his works that we 
keep green the memory of Sir Philip. Again, he was a 
tenowned patron of letters, gifted not only with generosity, 
but with insight. He was among the first to note the excel- 
lence of Spenser; he accepted dedications from Giordano 
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Bruno, he knew Beaumont and Fietcher, Marlowe, Bacon, 
Raleigh,—all the distinguished men of his time. And while 
his taste was delicate, his judgment in the weightier matter 
of politics was admirably sound. A keen champion of 
Protestantism, he opposed the influence of Spain, and he was 
one of the first to understand the importance of a Colonial 
Empire. But it is not for his intelligence that we praise 
him; as we have said, his career was rather of aspiration 
than of achievement, and his enduring fame is explained 
neither by the deeds that he performed, nor by the books 
which he wrote. 


Sir Philip Sidney, however, had the genius of attraction. 
Wherever he went, whatever he did, he compelled the eyes 
and the wits of his contemporaries to follow him. Long 
before Zutphen he was the perfection of elegance and 
chivalry, and had he never offered the glass of water 
to a dying comrade he would still have been called the 
Bayard of England. None the less, his glory hangs upon 
the phrase: “Thy necessity is greater than mine;” and 
Sidney’s fate is another proof that words rather than 
deeds confer immortality. Not that we would under- 
rate the grandeur of the sacrifice; we would only 
point out that many a soldier might have suppressed 
himself with equal sublimity, and lacking the phrase, 
have escaped the commendation of the world. But while 
the sacrifice at Zutphen has given Sir Philip Sidney a death- 
less fame, it has somewhat obscured his real character. 
Because he gave up a cup of water, he has been imagined 
the type of unselfish surrender and amiability. Yet this 
view is by no means justified. Like all the Sidneys, Sir 
Philip was a man of violent temper and quick hatreds. His 
quarrel with Lord Oxford proved how valiantly he could 
bear himself, and that not even the Queen’s command could 
induce him to apologise where he knew no apology was dte. 
Moreover a letter, quoted in the present volume, and 
addressed to Edmund Molynenx, is clear evidence that “ the 
jewel of her dominions,” as Elizabeth styled him, would not 
brook interference or indiscretion. Thus runs the letter :— 


“Mr. Motynreux,—Few words are best. My letters to my 
Father have come to the ears of some; neither can I condemn any 


but you. If it be so, you have played the very knave with me; 
and so I will make you know, if [ have good proof of it. That for 
as much asis past: For that is tocome, I assure you before God, that 
if ever I know you do so much as read any letter I write to my 


Father, without his commandment or my consent, I will thrust 
my dagger into you; trust to it, for I speak in earnest. 
Paruip SIpDNEI.” 


In that letter there is no amiability, no surrender; and when 
we remember the cup of water splendidly sacrificed at 
Zutphen we must also remember how Sir Philip once dealt 
with his father’s secretary. 


But the most puzzling of them all is Algernon Sidney, the 
philosopher who died a martyr to his cause. That he was 
condemned for a crime which he did not commit is only too 
evident; on the other hand, it is equally clear that he was 
guilty of a crime for which he did not suffer. Without doubt 
he intrigued with the King of France against his own 
country, and thus countenanced the same meanness which 
disgraced Charles I. To war openly against the existing 
order may be just and even glorious; in Algernon Sidney’s 
own words, ‘the general revolt of a whole nation is not 
a rebellion”; but to make common issue with your country’s 
enemy, especially when that enemy is the autocrat of your 
fiercest hatred, is neither honest nor sensible. But the truth 
is that Algernon Sidney was a visionary, with a practical 
ambition. He opposed Charles L, yet refused to sanction 
his death. Thereafter he found Cromwell a worse tyrant 
than the Monarch whose head had fallen on the block, and he 
denounced him as Cesar with a lack of discretion which 
brought a scandal on his family. Yet while you recognise 
his impracticability, while you know that no government 
could have satisfied his ideals of anarchy, you cannot but 
admire his courage and Quixotism. There was but a single 
blot on his fantastic, intrepid career, and had he never 
parleyed with Louis XIV. our indignation at his judicial 
murder might have been unrestrained. However, he lived 
devoted to the principles of a free government, and he showed 
at the scaffold how a hero should die. So that if he were not 
the greatest of the Sidneys, he was as highly endowed and as 














persistently romantic as any of them. 
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NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
WE are afraid that Mr. Grier’s prose epic of the age 
of Clive can hardly challenge comparisons with Homer’s 
except in regard to its length. The scope and method 
of Like Another Helen are accurately indicated in the 
alternative title as “The History of the Cruel Mis- 
fortunes and Undeserved Distresses of a Young Lady 
of Virtue and Sensibility, Resident at Bengall during 
the Years 1755-57, which are Contained in her Letters, 
Written to a Friend of her Own Sex, and Carefully Preserved 
by the Lady to whom they were addressed.” Miss Sylvia 
Freyne, the narrator and heroine, leaves Holly Tree House, 
a genteel seminary in England, to join her father in Calcutta, 
arrives at a critical juncture in Anglo-Indian history, proves 
one of the survivors of the Black Hole, is held captive at 
Murshidabad, rescued from the clutches of an Oriental 
potentate, and finally united to her lover, a young Scottish 
Lieutenant. The industry of Mr. Grier fills one with 
respect, and it would be ungenerous not to acknowledge the 
solid workmanship and laborious, scholarly research which 
distinguish his work from that of most cultivators of the 
field of historical romance. Unfortunately, he has reproduced 
the stilted prolixity of the epistolary style of the age with a 
fidelity that is often fatiguing, occasionally repellent. 
It was a great error, we think, to tell what he rightly 
styles one of the world’s tragedies in the frigidly 
elegant periods of Miss Sylvia. When her rescuer brings her 
water in his hat we read how “the sergeant seized it and 
dashed a few precious drops into my month, then relinquished 
it perforce to the frenzied crowd that rushed upon us. Of 
the Captain I saw no more. Alas, my dear! unlike King 
David of old, your Sylvia was base enough to drink the water 
that had cost the blood of the noble gentleman that brought 
it to her, and she owes to it, questionless, the preservation of 
her unhappy life.” To compare, even allusively, the perpe- 
trator of this monumental sentence to the heroine who 
“launched a thousand ships To burn the topless towers 
of Ilium ” argues a strange lack of proportion in the writer, 
while it farnishes yet another proof of Aristotle's remark as 
to the paternal love of authors for their literary progeny. 
As for Lieutenant Colvin Fraser, who ultimately marries the 
heroine, we confess that we never recovered from the 
impression produced by his inordinately long-winded opening 
speech. 

The Inglese Italianato who is the central figure of Mr. 
Denny’s graceful romance, The Failure of the Wanderer, 
is very far from being a diavolo incarnato. Without enough 
grit or ambition to achieve success, he has yet too much 
conscience to be a thoroughpaced villain. Young, hand- 
some, and attractive, the Wanderer—Mr. Denny adopts 
the device of withholding his hero’s name—captivates the 
affections of a beautiful Neapolitan singer, but recognis- 
ing the disparity in their social positions and mistrust- 
ing his own constancy, he leaves her abruptly and returns 
to England, taking with him, however, her magic ring, which 
she bestows on him asa love philtre. On his homeward journey 
he falls in love with an English girl, altogether eligible but 
for the fact that she is already engaged to a friend of his. 
The Wanderer’s loyalty triumphs, after a sore struggle, over 
his inclination, and later on, meeting her after her marriage, 
he wins a still harder victory in the face of desperate tempta- 
tion. To complicate the situation still further, another 
English girl cherishes an unrequited affection for the 
Wanderer, and he only realises the full measure of his loss 
when she is lying on her death-bed. Naturally enough in a 
nature lacking the stimulus of ambition, the old spell now 
reasserts itself —canta Sirena—and he returns to his 
Neapolitan enchantress, only to fall by the knife of a jealous 
rival at the very moment of their reunion. The unstable, 
romantic, but gentle character of the hero and the witchery 
of Italy are indicated with real skill by Mr. Denny in a story 
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which reminds one pleasantly of the elusive cham 4 
Hawthorne. 

Mr. Joseph Hatton's Anglo-Spanish romance, TM, 
White King of Manoa, a veritable Iliad and Odyssey 
in one, is a very good example of the way in whic) 
modern novelists “go one better” than their Predecessor, 
David Yarcombe, the protégé and fellow-voyager 
Raleigh, is a much more tremendous fellow than Amyy 
Leigh. The latter certainly married an Indian Princess, jy, 
he brought her home and settled down peaceably in his ¢j 
age. But David Yarcombe, after banging the dogs of Serij, 
in fine style, loses his way on the Orinoco, and is welcomed by 
King Topago, the Inca of the golden city of Manoa aj 
Emperor of Guiana. King Topago had a surpassingly beay;, 
ful daughter named Zarana Peluca, and gave her in marriay 
to the white stranger. Furthermore, he made him his heir, 
Under the beneficent rule of the Emperor David the Manoa, 
rapidly advanced toa high level of civilisation. He tangi; 
them harmony, printing, and the use of the musket, and}; 
would probably have introduced grand pianos and eveniy 
papers had not the Spaniards abducted his wife and burned he: 
as aninfidel. After wreaking vengeance on the Dons, Dayij 
returns to Devon and his Penelope, Lucy Withycombe, wi, 
though turned forty, was remarkably well preserved. “Tip; 
had only emphasised her charms and given a healthf)) 
rotundity to her figure, while it had left her face and nei 
without a wrinkle, except such trifling indications of a crow; 
foot or two about the eyes that added to their genial expres. 
sion.” That expression, ‘‘ healthful rotundity,” is delicious, 
The White King of Manoa ends with David's second marriage, 
We trust that he did not regret the Imperial splendonrs ¢ 
Manoa. Just as most young people prefer Henty to Marryu, 
so we can imagine that this novel will, in the opinion of 
many modern readers, be welcomed as vastly superior to 
Westward Ho! 

The fashion of founding novels on popular plays ij 
apparently on the increase. Mr. Seymour Hicks, who 
collaborated with Mr. George Edwardes in the militay 
melodrama, One of the Best, lately running at the Adelphi, 
has turned the piece into a very readable novel. The clo 
of the story is the public degradation of the hero, Lieutenant 
Dudley Keppel, V.C., for having betrayed secret information 
to the French, the real thief being the daughter of the 
General of the Portsmouth District; but the horror of the 
situation is but a pale reflex of the Dreyfus case. As for the 
athletic exploits and accomplishments of the hero, Mr. Hicks 
may really marvel at his own moderation. Here again ther 
would have been ample excuse for heroic treatment, seeing 
that Ouida in her earliest manner never attributed to her 
most gorgeous Guardsmen such prowess as has been recently 
displayed in real life by Major Poore, the Admirable Crichtw 
of the British Army. 

Mr. Conrad Howard’s work, For Better, for Worse, which it 
dedicated to the fathers and mothers of the twentieth century, 
proves that the proselytising atheist is not yet extinct. Th: 
author is passionate in his appeals to parents to bring wy 
their children in the doctrine of evolution, and to abando 
the fallacy of believing in a God. The story is well told,if 
sombre, and the picture of the gloomy middle-class dissentips 
family—the mother is in a lunatic asylum—is interestin;, 
and at times vivid. But it is difficult to regard evolution 4 
a creed, or to look upon the discovery of the theory a4 
revelation of Light taking the place of the Deity. 

The White Woman is a rather amusing tale of shipwreck 
and adventure experienced forty years ago by a contralto 
singer, Druida Phelps, who has sailed “on tour” to Cali 
fornia and Australia. She is finally captured by savages it 
Africa, and this part of the narrative is both exciting and 
well told. But the gentle reader can hardly repress 4 
shiver of disgust when Drnida, almost immediately after the 
death of her husband, a missionary, refuses to retarn t 
England with her father, who has come to her rescue, aud 
marries the savage chief, who “ leaves it ” to her either tog? 
or stay as his only wife for the good of the tribe. This 
“noble savage” is an engaging creature, but he is a regulat 
savage, and it is not pleasant to hear of an Englishwomat 
marrying him. Bat the ways of professional singers 4? 
inscrutable. 

The author of Lally of the Brigade—the Irish Brigade 2 
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—— 
the War of the Spanish Succession—gives us the date and an 
outline of the history in a prefatory note, a considerate act 
which enables the reader to enjoy the first chapter of a 
historical romance far more than when groping about in 
search of the time. The story, which is an entertaining 
specimen of the Dumas-cum-Weyman school, takes us to 
Cremona (after swordplay, not fiddles), and treats us liberally 
in the matter of fights and hairbreadth escapes. 

Fortune at the Helm is a pretty story of a Welsh girl 
driven from home by her father’s drunkenness and general 
evil behaviour, culminating in a marriage with his servant. 

. Gaynor Williams is entirely friendless in London, save for 
an old nurse. who does not welcome her with enthusiasm. 
The story of her struggles, adventures, and perils is brightly 
told. 

For general discomfort and unpleasantness Two in Captivity 
js an excellent substitute for a nightmare. There is a certain 
psendo-Maeterlinckian flavour about this dreary volume, and 
the only satisfaction derived by a conscientious reader who 
finishes the book is that the “two” concerned are as wretched 
as possible, as they fully deserve to be. 

Virtue’s Tragedy is based on an episode more likely to have 
occurred in American than English society, and may be 
describedas an exceedingly modern instance of the amantium 
ire amoris integratio principle. Robert Ascham is divorced 
by hia wife, marries again, and after being considerably 
harassed by number two, meets with and falls deeply in 
love with his first partner. “ Eff Kaye’s” treatment of a 
somewhat hazardous theme is void of offence, and the 
dénouement is strictly in consonance with orthodox morality. 
The book, if not convincing, is undeniably clever, and often 
amusing. The priggish Lady Pachesham, in particular, is 
excellently drawn. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Tar Nineteenth Century for August has some very good 
papers. The one which will be looked at first is, we doubt 
not, the essay headed “ Why are our Brains Deteriorating ?” 
by Colonel H. Elsdale, C.R.E. His answer is an unpleasant one. 
It is substantially that modern life makes calls upon the 
receptive faculties so incessant that the creative faculties are 
partially paralysed. So much is demanded of us in the way 
of acquiring, especially by the system of examinations, that 


. ‘there is no nerve-power left to produce original thought. 


Moreover, a nervous impatience is growing on us, shown in 
the popularity of short books, short stories, and intellectual 
pemmican generally, which is fatal to deep thought of any 
kind. And lastly, there is the influence of democracy, which 
tends to a general levelling, and the suppression of indi- 
viduality, which, again, is essential to high manifestations of 
brain-power. There is a good deal of unpleasing trath in the 
argument, which has struck all those who affirm a certain 
degeneracy in the mental life of to-day; but Colonel Elsdale 
has not given himself space enough to consider the facts on the 
other side. One of these is the remarkable deepening of the 
human reservoir, so that there are ten minds which may 
develop original power where there was one; and another is 
the distinct increase in the perceptive power of the race, which 
must in the end increase the power of generalisation, which 
is the basis of originality. Half the force of thinkers used to 
be wasted in gathering facts to think about. The paper is 
well worth reading, but is injured, as we have hinted, by that 
want of thoroughness, of room for complete thought, which is 
becoming the distinctive note of the magazine article ——Miss 
Frances H. Low puts the case against the Women’s Congress 
very cleverly indeed, but not quite fairly. The managers 
were too tolerant of the fools who nowadays injure every 
cause, and especially of the fools whose inner motive seemed 
to bea kind of spite against men. They were never happy 
except when proving that men are unjast, or stupid, or feeble. 
One of them, for instance, made it a great grievance that 
Wives are not paid in cash for their services in keeping 
house, quite forgetting that they are paid by their enjoyment 
of a fall half of all the wealth of the world, which they do not 
create. The true grievance, that women have not quite suf- 
ficient liberty as to their mode of spending their share, is 
obscured or forgotten when such exaggerated claims are put 
forward. ‘Miss Low, however, forgets the number of really 
sensible papers which were read in the Congress, and the 


general enlargement of view which will arise from discussion’ 
The audience was often disillusioned by seeing its secret 
thoughts paraded and made ridiculous. —— Sir Lintorn 
Simmons puts the case of the Russophobes very well. 
It is, briefly, that Russia is always arming with the object of 
conquering China, or perhaps all Asia, and that British 
capitalists ought not therefore to lend her money. Does he 
think debtors usually the masters of their creditors? Apart 
from that, Sir Lintorn Simmons answers himeelf, for he 
admits fully that nothing Europe can do will prevent Russia 
from mastering China. China herself may prevent it 
by becoming reinvigorated, but nothing else can. That 
is quite true,-and seems to humble thinkers like ourselves 
good reason for not wasting energy on the impossible.—— 
Colonel Sir G. 8. Clarke argues that the effective power 
of fleets is becoming limited. We cannot exert so much 
pressure with ships as we could. There are no more colonies 
to seize, and the Continental Powers can communicate and 
trade by railway. To be effective we must have an army 
competent to strike. That is true; but need the army 
be a great one? Is not Sir George Clarke’s thoughtfal 
argument equivalent to saying that a fortress can 
never dominate a plain, because the garrison of the 
fortress must always be shut up? As a matter of fact, 
the fortress has always in history dominated the plain, 
because it can wait its opportunity. So can the maritime 
power which is beyond attack at sea. If Russia in 1855 
could have neglected the descent of a minute army upon her 
furthest coast she could never have been defeated, but then she 
could not neglect it. A bullet is nothing in size compared 
with a human body, but you must cut it out or die. The 
maritime power holds the ballet. We quite admit the 
army to be a necessity, but maritime power, in giving to that 
army mobility, new as ever makes that army indefinitely 
more effective———Mr. E. Robertson, Q.0., states the 
case for the Transvaal at first very neatly, bat in 
the end spoils his argument by a wish to make 
party hits. It is nonsense to say that the English liquor 
laws create a monopoly identical with the dynamite mono- 
poly. There is in England no restriction on the manufacture 
of alcohol, and Mr. Robertson’s friends are always complain- 
ing that the competition in selling it is only too severe. Is 
anybody in Johannesburg complaining that there are too 
many dynamite shops? The real argament on the Kruger 
side is that it was intended to make the Transvaal in all but 
appearance independent, and that an independent State is 
not bound to give any constitutional privileges whatever to 
foreigners. There is no breach of international law if we 
confine voting power to families with sixteen quarterings. 
But for the Convention, and the real, though vague, rights of 
the Queen, the Boer position as to the franchise would be, on 
international precedent, unanswerable. 


The Contemporary Review for August would be a somewhat 
poor number were it not for the first paper, which will attract all 
readers who care to understand something of Hindoo thought. 
It is an essay on “ Race and Religion in India” by Dr. Fairbairn, 
and is full of close observation and subtle thought. We could 
not fairly describe or discuss it in the space we can give to it 
here, but we may remark that Dr. Fairbairn while travelling 
in India became fally conscious of two facts which often 
escape the Anglo-Indian. One is the immense difference 
between the religion of the Indian peoples and their meta- 
physic, though the one springs from the other; and the 
second is embodied in the following extract :-— 


“The mixture of races in India is greater than in Europe; the 
differences in blood, in descent, in character, and in custom are 
even more marked, and they have been preserved and emphasised 
by the most inexorable caste regulations and distinctions. It 
would seem, therefore, impossible to discover a commou mind 
amid this immense variety ; but the remarkable thing is the 
identity of intellectual attitude to the problems of existence 
which distinguishes man in India, the species of spiritual kinship 
which holds all classes together even where the ethnical stock is 
most distinct. ‘There is a most singular unity of thought, which 
persists all the more that there are such infinite degrees of 
difference in the subtlety of the mental process and the refinement 
of the rational result.” 


Dr. Fairbairn thinks the cause of this is the identity of the 
subconscious Hindoo mind, which is the creation of collective 
experience. We should rather attribate it to the great age 








of Hindvo society, which has given time for ideas to filter 
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down to the very bottom, and to the propagation of those 
ideas by an upper class immensely superior to the lower 
classes in intellectual force. Similarly the lowest people in 
Egypt seem to have been thoroughly penetrated with ideas 
derived from the hieratic class, a diffusion of conviction 
which it must have taken ages upon ages to accomplish. 
——“The Reform of China,” by Kang Yeu Wei, the Em- 
peror’s reforming adviser, is a very curious paper. It 
professes to be an account of the recent revolution in 
Pekin, but it is really a hotch-potch of facts, sugges- 
tions for reform, usually benevolent, but almost always 
vague, and lamentations over China. We gather that the 
Dowager-Empress prevailed because she was supported by 
the Army, but we gain no light as to the question why she 
was supported by the Army against the Emperor, whose 
legal rights were never called in question. Kang Yeu Wei 
confirms the story that it was intended to put the Emperor 
to death, and that he was saved by the Ambassadors’ inter- 
vention. He confirms also the impression that the reformers 
have nothing Chinese to suggest, and only propose to copy 
Western devices. Kang Yeu Wei, for example, wants more 
revenue, and his first idea for its creation is an issue of paper 
money. This is a paper to be read by all interested in China, 
though it will, we fear, diminish confidence in the practical 
wisdom of the reformers, while increasing the impression of 
their disinterestedness. We cannot recommend anything 
else in the number.——We have no clear idea whether the 
essay on “The Seven Senses of Fishes” is a bundle of acute 
thoughts on the powers which fishes seem to possess—for 
instance, that of finding their way—or is a farrago of dreamy 
nonsense. We rather incline to the latter theory ; at least we 
cannot conceive how the brain of a fish can be “a substitute 
for the loadstone.” The idea is, we suppose, that the fish has 
in its brain something which is attracted by the magnetic 
rocks, and therefore urges the fish’s body towards them, but 
is that anything better than words?——“ Arms and the 
Gentleman,” a furious attack upon the bona-fides of Heralds’ 
Offices, and “The Anglo-Indian Creed,” an assault on the 
tendency of Anglo-Indian officials to resent external 
criticism, are too bitter to do more than amuse. Is it true, by 
the way, that all Anglo-Indians think Mussulmans superior 
to Hindoos? They used to think precisely the contrary, and 
even now we fancy we read pretty frequently high praises of 
Sikhs, Ghoorkas, and Rajpoots for other than military 
qualities. 

Of the two articles on the Transvaal question in the new 
Fortnightly we prefer the tone and temper of Mr. Bryden’s 
words of warning to the premature hallooing of “ Diplo- 
maticus.” Mr. Bryden, writing as a Conservative and 
Imperialist, makes it his aim to set forth what, in his opinion, 
& policy of armed intervention really means. To this end he 
analyses the populations and efficient combatants of the various 
States of South Africa, and summarises his statistics in the 
following table :— 


“ AVAILABLE SoutH ArricaNn Forces—BritisH aND DutcH. 





British. Dutch. 
Cape Colony ... aes eee ... 17,000 50,000 
Orange Free State ... —_ «- 1,000 18,000 
Transvaal oes oe eas « 3,000 22,000 
Natal ... “os one sine eee 6,000 1,500 
British Bechuanaland ; 500 500 
Rhodesia na Bes a ... 2,000 300 
Imperial troops in South Africa at 

the present time, say 10,000 _— 
Total ... 39,500 92,300” 


Mr. Bryden estimates that we should require, in addition 
to the British fighting men now in Africa, an army corps 
of at least fifty thousand suitably equipped. He also 
quotes with great force the words uttered by Mr. Selous 
at a public dinner only a year or two back. “We will 
suppose,” he said, “that you have sent over a big army and 
crushed the Dutch. That would not give you the peace you 
wished for. Would you not, knowing the strong and deter- 
mined nature of these people, reasonably expect to have 
insurrections constantly cropping up in the future, and a 
general state of unrest and suspense before you?” Mr. 
Bryden thoroughly and completely endorses Mr. Selous’s 
prophecy. Counsels of caution are always worth listening to, 
but in considering Mr. Bryden’s figures we must not forget 


British population outnumbers the Dutch. His figures are 
necessarily only guesses, and rest on the supposition that 
country people fight more readily than town people. Tha 
may be the case, but in the American Civil War the 
towns sent plenty of regiments to the front. We very 
much doubt if the Boers could put more than twenty 


though individually brave, would be almost entirely un. 
organised.——Mr. Garvin contributes a thoughtful article 
on “Why is Unionism Unpopular?” The inducement 
to keep Unionists in power, he contends, “is diminished by 
the fact that Conservative statesmanship is Radical jp 
legislation. The inducement to keep the Liberals out of 
power is diminished by the fact that Radical foreign policy, 
however unsound in opposition, is compelled to continuity in 
office.” Mr. Garvin renders full justice to Lord Salisbary’s 
achievements as a diplomatist :—“ His burthen has been the 
heaviest that has rested upon the shoulders of any Premier 
since Pitt. He has had to avert the danger of war with the 
four other greatest Powers of the world,—with America, 
with Germany, with France, with Russia. He has not only 
preserved the peace; his Ministry has presided over a 
memorable restoration of Imperial prestige.”——Mr. C. §, 
Bremner gives an interesting, and apparently impartial, 
account of the operations of nine building companies 
(philanthropic, semi-philanthropic, and commercial) and 
of the London County Council in housing the working 
classes. In conclusion, he brings a serious indictment against 
the railway companies for their refusal to extend such facili. 
ties to the working classes as may assist the “ persistent dis. 
persion” rightly regarded by Mr. Charles Booth as the only 
remedy for overcrowding——The railway companies are 
again an object of severe criticism in Mr. J. Allsebrook 
Simon’s timely and amusing article on “ Bicycles as Rail- 
way Luggage.” There can be no better illustration, he 
rightly says, of the long-suffering patience of the British 
public than this case of the transport of bicycles. We are 
as convinced as he is that the changes he advocates and 
the revision of the present monstrous bicycle rates—often 
extending to 50 per cent. of passenger fare—would result 
in advantage to the railways as well as to their passengers 
——Baron Pierre de Coubertin, continuing his series of 
articles on “France since 1814,” forms an appreciative 
estimate of the reign of Napoleon III. He begins: ‘Louis 
Napoleon reigned twenty-two years (1848-1870), four years 
as Prince-President, eighteen years as Emperor. These are 
the facts, against which the fiction of formulas is powerless.” 
But he admits that after an aurewm octennium the Emperor 
spent the interval between 1856 and 1870 in exhausting the 
forces bequeathed to him and squandering the advantages 
he had gained———M. Jules Claretie’s genial address on 
Shakespeare and Moliére contains the following charming 
anecdote of John Kemble when he was entertained by the 
Comédie Frangaise at a banquet in Paris :— 

“The conversation at table turned upon the tragic poets of 
both nations. With lively eloquence Kemble pointed out that 
Shakespeare was manifestly superior to Racine and Corneille. 
Under the influence of politeness—maybe of conviction—the 
French comedians were gradually giving way to him, when 
Michot the actor suddenly exclaimed, ‘ So be it; we are agreed; 
but what do you say to Moliére?’ Smiling, Kemble replied, 
‘Moliére? That is another question. Moliére was not a French- 
man.’ Those present protested vehemently. ‘No,’ continued 
Kemble, ‘Moliére was aman. One day it pleased the Almighty 
to permit mankind to taste, in all their perfection and plenitude, 
the joys of which Comedy is the source. Forthwith He created 
Moliére, and said to him: “Go, depict men, your brothers, and 
amuse them; if you can, make them better than they now are!” 
Then he cast Moliére earthwards. On what part of our globe’s 
surface would he fall, to the north or the south—on this or that 
side of the Channel? Chance allotted him to France; but he 
belongs as much to us as to yourselves. No people or age can 
claim him as its own; he belongs to all time and to every 
nation.’” 


With the most sensational article in the National Review 
that on ‘ The Rapprochement between France and Germany” 
—we deal elsewhere——Mr. Yerburgh, M.P., taking as his 
theme “Our Duty towards China,” advocates the policy of 
“Egyptianising” the Yangtse ;Valley, but is careful to 
disclaim any intention to interpret “control” in the Egyptian 
sense. ‘“ What I had before me,” he says, “ was the immense 
services rendered to that country by Lord Cromer, by Sir 





that if the total male population of South Africa is taken, the 


John Scott and Lord Kitchener. And in view of the 


thousand men into the field, and these twenty thousand, , 
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amirable results that have attended Sir Robert Hart’s 
fie istration of the Imperial Maritime Customs it seemed 
er best way in which to help the Chinese would be to 
~ ce them to accept the assistance of Englishmen of high 
vministrative and military capacity who would, if given 
« eaenal of tenure and a free hand, do for China what 
ee fellow-countrymen have done for Egypt.” The three 
most pressing reforms in which we should assist the Viceroys 
in the Yangtse to secure are the Teorganisation of the 
fnancial system—where the leakage is estimated at twenty- 
five millions—by the employment of properly paid officials; 
the adoption of a code of mercantile law; and the reform of 
the Army. Mr. Yerburgh writes temperately enough, but the 
burden he would impose upon us is, on his own showing, 
of Atlantean magnitude. To achieve these reforms one 
would need, not one, but three Gordons.——The Rev. Douglas 
Macleane’s paper on ‘*The Church as a Profession” will 
certainly provoke discussion. He contends that “ the laity 
must be prepared to see an impoverished clergy asserting 
their sacerdotal and mystical character very much more firmly 
than in the easy-going past, or else recruited more and more 
from a lower social and intellectual class. ..... The fear is 
that in the slack-water periods of Church life, which succeed 
all movements, the attraction [exerted by the clerical office] 
may come to be felt chiefly by those to whom £180 a year and 
a house are not poverty, but affluence.”——Mr. Maurice Low 
in “The Month in America” states that in regard to the 
Alaskan boundary question Mr. Hay has displayed the most 
conciliatory attitude, and charges Canada in advance with 
the responsibility for any serious consequences that may 
ensue from the present deadlock.———-Major Leonard Darwin 
writes with admirable good sense on British expansion in 
West Africa; and the Rev. W. H. Fitchett in ‘“ The 
Australian View of the South African Crisis” vindicates 
the keen interest which Australians feel in the maintenance 
of our suzerainty and the attitude which the Imperial 
Government has assumed in regard to the Outlanders. 


Blackwood this month is strong in political articles. That 
on “The Position of the Government,” which concludes the 
number, argues that ‘“‘the Unionist Party have only got to 
hold together and their lease of office is secure. But if 
different groups and sections run about the country spreading 
aspirit of disaffection, and accusing their leaders of Popery, 
and pusillanimity, and socialism, and heaven knows what 
besides, the majority must crumble away—an event at which 
no one perhaps would profess more astonishment than those 
who had brought it about.” The article is, however, 
necessarily imperfect from having been written before 
the publication of the Report of the Old-Age Pensions 
Committee. —— The article on ‘A Boer War: the 
Military Aspect” resolves itself in great measure into 
an analysis of the difficulties and drawbacks by which 
Sir George Colley was beset, notably his lack of 
cavalry, and expresses the apprehension, not that the War 
Office will be over-confident, but rather that the country may 
recoil before imaginary dangers. ——‘“ The Loss of Moshi” is 
an excellent piece of condensed narrative describing our 
relations with the French in the hinterland of the Gold 
Coast, making it clear how narrow has been the margin on 
more than one occasion that has separated the two nations 
from open hostilities. The writer gives the French 
full credit for pluck and enterprise, but he does not 
mince his words in describing their treatment of the 
natives, and the evil results of their principle that the 
work of occupation and organisation should cost nothing. 
He holds, farther, that the result of the recent Con- 
Yention cannot be regarded as other than humiliating for 
us. “We promised protection to a country and a King [the 
intelligent and dignified Bokary], and we failed to make good 
our promise.” For the rest, he holds that forced labour, con- 
trolled and regulated by the Government, is inevitable if the 
uegro is to rise to a higher level, and argues for the abolition 
by partition of the neutral zone, which is now only a monu- 
ment of international jealousy. “The Ghost Dance of the 
French” is an interesting summary, with comments, of M. le 
Vicomte Melchior de Vogiié’s novel, Les Morts qui Parlent. 
The writer contends that M. de Vogiié, though a faithful 
delineator of French political corruption, is an ineffectual 
critic because he has no alternative to suggest. This seems 








rather unjust, especially as, according to the writer, nothing is 
left in France except the residuum described by Carlyle: 
“The five unsatiated senses, the sixth insatiable sense of 
vanity .....:. the whole demonic nature of man..,... 
hurled forth to rage blindly without rule or rein; savage 
itself, yet with all the tools and weapons of civilisation.” The 
writer declares that a real clerical revival in France is im- 
possible because of the old grudging hate of the tithepayer 
for the priest.——There is a pleasant sketch of the late Mr. 
John Cook, in which occurs a passage which deserves to be 
quoted. In his prime Mr. Cook was a man of iron frame :— 


“ But when years of railway travelling, which averaged annually 
some 40,000 miles, produced certain alarming symptoms, he made 
a discovery that may be worth giving to the public. He found 
that the threatened trouble, something spinal, disappeared when 
he no longer sat with his back to the engine. He always here- 
after faced it, and that the principle is sound will be borne out 
by others whom he advised to do the same, the present writer 
included. All who are called upon to do much railway travelling 
will be wise to sit ‘facing’ the horses.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE MINOR MAGAZINES. 

The August number of Macmillan’s Magazine is rather disap- 
pointing. The general articles are distinctly below the very high 
average of the magazine. The best on the whole are “ Angle- 
Saxon Womanhood,” which describes how women lived in England 
in the days of King Arthur,and “The Lake of the Mournful 
Cry,” which is charmingly Welsh. “How Tim Morgan was Con- 
vinced” is a very powerful story of Irish boycotting. Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s serial fiction of “ Savrola” is improving. 





There are some opportune articles in the new number of the 
Economic Review, suchas “ Saving and Spending,” by Professor A. W. 
Flux, and “‘Old-Age Pensions,” by Mr. HenryW. Wolff. The second 
of these is very well summed up in this sentence:—“The taxing 
of employment to make some reparation for its wear and tear ; 
the utmost development of self-help and thrift ; the reorganisation 
of charity; and a thorough reform of the Poor Laws—these 
appear to me to be the methods by which we ought to proceed 
and by which we may expect to remedy very much of what is 
amiss, rather than a hopeless imitation of the disappointing 
precedent of Germany, the parochial measure of Denmark, and 
the drastic expedient of New Zealand still wholly untried and 
problematical.” There is valuable information in “ Democracy 
in New Zealand” and “Christian Social Work in Denmark,” and 
Mr. Herbert Fisher’s “ Economic Fatalism” ought to have all 
the value of a wholesome moral tonic. 

Editorial notes and reviews constitute a very large portion of 
the contents of the Law Quarterly Magazine. The second of Mr. 
A. H. Lefroy’s papers on “'The Commonwealth of Australia Bill” 
is informing in a high degree. At once the most elaborate and 
most popular paper is Mr. Showell Rogers’s “The Ethics of 
Advocacy.” Mr. Rogers, however, takes on the whole a very 
favourable view of the morality of English counsel. 

Perhaps the best, or at least most suggestive, paper in the new 
number of the Critical Review, which is edited by Principal 
Salmond, of the Free Church College, Aberdeen, is one on the 
second volume, with which many of our readers are familiar, of 
Professor Tiele’s ‘‘ Elements of the Science of Religion.” The 
author of this review, Dr. Stewart of St. Andrews, summarises 
the Professor’s arguments very successfully, when he says: 
“ The essence of Piety, and therefore the essence of Religion itself, 
is Adoration, in which the two phases of religion are united—on 
the one hand self-consecration, on the other the desire to possess 
the adored object, to enter into that closest communion, that 
perfect union, which forms the characteristic aim of all religion, 
and to which all true believers earnestly aspire.” Among other 
good articles in a very fair, though almost overwhelmingly 
“technical,” number of this review are Professor Whitehouse’s 
review of “ Jastrow’s Religion of Babylonia and Assyria” and Mr. 
H. A. Kennedy’s of “ Bruce’s Epistle to the Hebrews.” 


The Quiver for August is rather above the average of this 
magazine, in respect more especially of short stories and of 
miscellaneous articles, the latter being concerned mainly with 
the work of “ practical” religion. Among the former a very high 
place is deserved by Mrs. Katharine Tynan’s “Captain Jack’s 
Daughter,” in which modesty and beauty triumph over jealousy. 
Of the latter, “Negro Camp-Meetings in the States” and 


“ Children’s Services on the Sands” may be cited as exceptionally 
graphic. 


“A Chat about Juvenile Offenders,” by Major Arthur 





The Major would almost 


Griffiths, is informing but rather thin. 
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seem to have written himself out on his favourite subject. Of 
the serial stories perhaps the best is “ Colina’s Island,” by a very 
promising Scotch writer, Miss Edith Heddle. 

The Public School Magazine is an excellent periodical, although 
its editors seem occasionally inclined to yield too much to the 
modern passion for up-to-dateness. The school which is 
described in the August number—and very fally described, with 
excellent illustrations—is Wellington, of which the late Arch- 
bishop Benson was at one time Head-Master. The “ Fourth of 
June” celebrations at Eton are also enthusiastically described, 
and the “ Editor’s Table” is a miscellany of interesting, varied, 
possibly useful, and mainly athletic information. 

The “special holiday and sports number” of the World of Dress, 
edited by Mrs. Aria, is a marvel of fascinating frivolity in the 
way of illustrations. The fine type is, however, the best feature 
of the letterpress. The short story, “And Kissed Again with 
Tears,” is rather poor, and there is not much novelty in sucha 
statement about Madame Sarah Bernhardt as “The ever- 
changing expression of her face, the unquiet little foot, the 
quick gesture of the hands, all melt into the general harmony of 
her fascinating personality, and serve to make her what she is,— 
a Fin-de-Siécle Enchantress.” 








The Transvaal Crisis. By Sir Henry Meysey-Thomson, Bart. 
M.P. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 6d.)—This is a fair- 
minded pamphlet, and, though it contains no new facts, brings 
out clearly the essential conditions of the problem. Its character 
will be seen by the following quotation :—‘‘I may say here that 
I started from England with great sympathy for the agricultural 
Boers living on their estates in the quiet rural parts of the 
country. They were represented to us as pious men, good 
citizens according to their light, as landowners who had origin- 
ally, some forty or fifty years ago, migrated from the more 
densely populated parts of the colony, partly to escape British 
rule, which tbey disliked, and partly because they wished to live 
a quiet secluded country life as their fathers had done before 
them. Now, as an English agriculturist, whose fathers have 
lived for many generations in the same house, on the same land, 
I naturally sympathised, and still sympathise very strongly, 
with those whose only wish is to be let alone and allowed tu live 
their own life in their own way. But ever since I began to study 
this question in South Africa I have been asking myself the 
question, Where does the agricultural Boer come in in all this ? 
How are his material interests benefited, or his religious aspira- 
tions gratified, by the misgovernment of his fellow-citizens ? 
The enormous gains of monopolists and concessionnaires do not 
go into his pocket, are not even spent in his country; and how 
does he reconcile it with his religious convictions that no serious 
attempt is made to stop the demoralisation of the Kaffirs by 
permitting the sale of spirits so vile and poisonous, that drunken- 
ness is not only encouraged, but the health and utility of the 
labourer seriously impaired?” ‘The questions here asked con- 
tain truths which it is devoutly to be hoped that the Boers may 
yet recognise. With this may be mentioned another pamphlet 
on the same subject, England and the Transvaal : the Case for Inter- 
vention, by W. L. Wilson (Grosvenor Press, 6d.) The writer’s 
chief point is that President Kruger, and not the Conservative 
Boer, is the real obstructive. 





Common Sense in Education. By P. A. Barnett. (Longmans 
and Co. 6s,)—It is unusual to find a book upon teaching that 
can be read without considerable effort, so seriously do its pro- 
fessors take themselves. Mr. Barnett has the grace of humour, 
as he shows us by the quotation from Much Ado about Nothing 
with which his book opens :— 


* Teonato. Neighbours, you are tedious. 
Dogberry. It pleases your worship to say so, but we are the poor Duke's officers.” 


The book aims at giving a working acquaintance with the prin- 
ciples underlying education, and as much guidance in the appli- 
cation of these principles to schoolroom practice as is possible 
without excessive prescription. In the discussion of curriculum 
it is gratifying to find one of her Majesty’s inspectors making 
out so irrefutable a case for the general and literary gymnastic, 
which has produced such good fruits in our public-school educa- 
tion, and is often so much misunderstood and travestied, or else 
set aside altogether, in elementary schools. The chapters on 
“Discipline” and “Class Management” would, we believe, if 
they were carefully studied, largely help to reform very much of 
what is merely cumbersome machinery in the primary schools. 
We have been greatly interested by what Mr. Barnett has to say 
against what he calls the “civic standard” of worth in education, 
that is to say, the estimation of studies according as they tend to 


—$$__ 
modern form of this fallacy, the fashionable conception of com, 


mercial success as the guiding light in education, are wel} Worth 
careful reflection. 


Contemporary Spain as Shown by her Novelists. A Compilatio, 
by Mary Wright Plummer. With an Introduction by Edward 
E. Hale, D.D. (Truelove, Hanson, and Combes).—Thig jg A 
very naive piece of bookmaking. Miss Plummer explains thy 
having occasion to read a great many translations of Spanis 
novels with a view to producing an article on Spanish fiction, she 
was struck with the number of vivid pictures of life and sceng 
and manners that passed under her eyes ; and it occurred to he 
that a collection of these passages would make a good sort ¢ 
companion to a traveller's guide-book. The idea is nota ba 
one, and there is a great deal of delightful reading in the volume 
which includes extracts from Alargon, Bazan, Galdés, Valdés, 
and Juan Valera. We only wish the compiler had put heading; 
to her various pieces. It is annoying to pass from one topic {) 
another, and from one writer to another, without any informatio, 
as to the transition one is making. Certainly the information j, 
given in footnotes and a table of contents, but these are out.f. 
the-way sources, troublesome to look into. The general effect :j, 
the book is—in the words of the man who read Johnson’s Dip. 
tionary straight through—“ decidedly interesting, but rathe 
unattached.” 








: SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not ben 
reserved for review tn other forms.) 





America in the East. By William Elliot Griffis. (J. Clarke anj 
Co.)—Mr. Griffis explains the purpose of his book by his 
sub-title, ‘A Glance at Our History, Prospects, Problems, and 
Duties in the Pacific Ocean.” It is one of the many indications 
of the far-reaching changes which have been wrought by recent 
events in American feeling. What the States have done, and 
what they will do hereafter, in what is to them a yet more remote 
West, is the theme of this book. The author is, perhaps, a littl: 
optimistic. Dutch colonial government is not the absolute sw. 
cess which his filial feeling would have us believe. The Dutch 
colonies have been exploited not very scrupulously f{_r the benefit 
of Holland. He denies, again, Mr. Kidd’s theory that the white 
man cannot live in the tropics. We hope that he may be right; 
but can a race be really at home in a country where their children 
degenerate? We need hardly say that there is much that is 
interesting in the book. 


A Manual of Essay-Writing. By J. H. Fowler, M.A. (A. and 
C. Black. 2s. 6d.)—With the proviso that a boy or girl must 
have something in head and heart to write an essay at all, this 
book should do its work well. It contains some excellent practical 
rules for the attaining of form, and it does a3 much as a book can 
do for the supplying of substance. “ Hints for Special Subjects,” 
“Notes for Essays,’ and “ Subjects for Essays” are all full of 
matter that might be turned to excellent account. We cannot re 
sist the temptation of quoting part of an exercise in correcting 
which follows the chapter on “The Structure of Sentences” :— 
“The notices in question were issued, first, in consequence of no 
permission being sought to hunt over his estate, and secondly, 
because the meets of the beagles were not advertised, and no 
opportunity was allowed for the protection of farming interests, 
more particularly in regard to the care of stock, which is the case 
with duly advertised meets, and thirdly, that no opportunity is 
afforded to gentlemen to join in the sport, if no previous notice is 
given to those living in the locality.” 


Other People’s Wings. By T. W.H. Crosland. (At the Sign 
of the Unicorn. 6d.)—A modest little volume this, welcome 
because it gives us a chance of reading, whether for the first or 
second time, some clever verses that have already had a deserved 
success. They are, it is true, unequal; and it is not every reader 
who will know all the originals who are here so smartly parodied. 
But we all know our Collins,—or is this too extravagant a supp 
sition ? Anyhow, we ought to know him, and accordingly be ablo 
to appreciate this “Ode on the Death of the Sunday Duily 
Telegraph”: — 
“ Flow sleeps the sheet that sinks to rest 

In innocent babyhood--supprest 

Without a word, without a hint, 

Excepting these two lines of print :— 

‘Our paper, published heretofore, 

Will not be published any more.’ 


By bishops’ hands its knell is rung, 

By Hugh Price Hughes its dirge i sung, 
There Harmsworth comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To wipe th’ unbidden tear away, 

And Rosebery shall oft repair 





the good of existing social organisations. His remarks on the 


‘To do some private smiling there,” 
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A System of Medicine. By Many Writers. Editod by F. 

ford Allbutt. (Macmillan and Co. Vol. VII.’ 25s, net.)—This 
Clin enth volume, and contains a continuation of “ Diseases 
a "hans System,” among them being various forms of 
4 . paraplegia, ataxia, aphasia, &c. This great work is to 
i , 


be completed in another volume.——We have to note the appear- 


ance of the 
editorship 


first volume of Encyclopedia Medica, under the general 
of Chalmers Watson, M.B. (W. Green and Sons, Edin- 
burgh, 20s.) It contains articles “ Abdomen—Bone.” We cannot 

iti ise works of this kind minutely. One detail, however, we may 
ee to notice, as it is a matter of nearly universal experience. 
- Paiteoon, writing on “ Boils and Carbuncles,” considers yeast 
pi absolutely worthless. Some high authorities are quite the 
other way, and not a few sufferers are ready to testify to the 


benefit of the remedy. 


Essays on Robert Browning. By Marion Little. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co. 3s. 6d.)—We would specially commend 
to our readers the chapter on “ Browning’s Public.” It sets 
forth admirably the greatness and the limitations of the poet. 
Miss Little writes: “ Browning’s supreme title of honour is this, 
that he is in the lives of many something supreme and unique. 
Many people, looking back, can say that he has spoken to them 
as no one else has spoken, and that life and death and all 
things wear a different aspect for his handling.” This is the 
case put in a few words. The special subjects of Miss Little’s 
essays are “ Paracelsus,” the character of Caponsacchi in “The 
Ring and the Book” and Browning’s poems dealing with 
«Painters and their Art.” 


TaroLocy.—The Student’s Life of Paul. By George Holley 
Gilbert, D.D. (Macmillan and Co. 5s. net.)—Professor Gilbert 
limits his task to the history of St. Paul, excluding the considera- 
tion of his teaching. The line is somewhat difficult to draw. 
(The paragraph on St. Paul’s Rabbinism, for instance, takes us at 
once into a very hot controversy.) On the whole, however, 
Professor Gilbert has carried out his purpose successfully, and 
produced a useful book. On one point, the nature of the appear- 
gace of Christ to St. Paul, hoe is scarcely as clear as he might be. 
The natural interpretation of 1 Cor. xv. 5-8 must surely be that 
theappearances to Peter, the Twelve, the Five Hundred, James, all 
the Apostles, and finally to Paul, were the same. To introducea 
distinction, to say that He was seen physically by Peter and the 
others, and spiritually by Paul, seems inadmissible. Surely the 
post-Resurrection appearances were, in a sense, all spiritual,—.e., 
they were accompanied by other conditions than those of the 
senses. The eyes that saw him had to be prepared by faith. 
The natural laws of vision were at work, but another law also 
was controlling them. We agree that the language of all the 
Acts narratives seems to agree in limiting what Paul saw with 
his natural eyes to a great light. But the reconciliation of these 
with the Apostle’s own language is not easy. Dr. Gilbert thinks, 
we see, that Paul was married in his pre-Christian days 


Celibacy in a Rabbi was, indeed, very improbable-—— 
The Expositor. Edited by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicholl. 
Fifth Series. Vol. IX. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)— 


Perhaps the most important paper in this volume is Professor 
W. M. Ramsay’s contribution on the authorship of the Hebrews. 
He attributes it to the time of St. Paul’s imprisonment at 
Cesarea, The actual writer was, it is suggested, Philip the 
Deacon; but the thought was largely that of St. Paul, who, 
indeed, may have added some of the final verses. It must be 
owned that this suits all the circumstances very happily, and 
reconciles the early and persistent tradition of a Pauline author- 
ship with antagonistic facts which it is impossible to ignore. 
There is @ paper on “The Problem of Foreign Missions,” a 
lecture by the late Henry Drummond. Mr. M. Kauffmann 
points out the differences between modern pessimism and 
scepticism and what we find in Ecclesiastes. Principal A. 
Robertson carries on his “ Studies in the Epistle to the Romans,” 
and Professor G. L. Robinson the statement of his conservative 
view of “The Genesis of Deuteronomy.” The Modern 
Reader's Bible: the New Testament. Edited by Richard 
G. Moulton, M.A. (Macmillan and Co. 2s. 6d.)—Professor 
Moulton gives us here a brief harmony of the Gospels, with 
some of the parables spoken by Christ, and some of His detached 
sayings. In the second part of the volume we haye the story of 
the Acts. All this is given in a satisfactory way, and there are 
some useful notes. But if we were to have a “map of the New 
Testament world,” surely something better might have been 
supplied. In Greece the only place given is Athens; why not 
Corinth? In Asia Minor the Pisidian Antioch is not given, nor 
the more famous Antioch in Syria. Surely the place where “the 





looks like a blank outline filled up by an indifferently informed 
child. 


MisceLuaNeous.—Greek Prose Phrase-Book. By H. W. Auden. 
(W. Blackwood and Sons. 3s. 6d.)—Mr. Auden published some 
little time ago a “ Latin Phrase-Book,” which we had the pleasure 
of noticing. This was a translation of Meissner. The present 
book is original, and differing from its predecessor in being “not 
so elaborate,” and not professing “to contain everything.” In 
fact the learner is left to do more for himself, a change, as every 
teacher will agree, for the better. As far as we have been able to 
examine it—actual use is the only effective method of criticism— 
it seems to be a good piece of work and likely to be useful. 
The Law Relating to Legal Representatives. By Sidney E. 
Williams. (Stevens and Sons. 10s.)—‘ A summary of the law 
of legal representatives as modified by the Land Transfer Act.” 
——Greek and Roman Antiquities in the British Museum. (Trustees 
of the British Museum. 6d.)—This guide is an excellent per- 
formance, the work of an expert who knows how to use popular 
language, though here and there may be found a technicality,— 
“adorant,” for instance, is a curious word. It is well and liber- 
ally illustrated. Regarded by itself, it is well worth possessing 
at the very moderate price charged. As a guide, it is all that 
can be desired.—With this may be mentioned A Guide to 
the Museum of Eton College (R. A. Ingalton Drake).— 
Calendar of the Laing Charters. Edited by the Rev. John 
Anderson. (J. Thin, Edinburgh.)—A little more than twenty 
years ago Dr. David Laing bequeathed his collection of charters 
to the University of Edinburgh. They are now calendared. The 
earliest is a charter by King Zthelwulf to the monastery of 
Winchester in 854, the next is of the twelfth century, 16 belong 
to the thirteenth century, 67 to the fourteenth, 156 to the 
fifteenth, and to the sixteenth considerably more than a thousand, 
the total number being 3,326. Very full indices are added, 
a monument of the editor’s industry and patience. 
English Altars. With Descriptive Notes by W. H. St. John 
Hope, M.A. (Longmans and Co.)—This is printed for members of 
the Alcuin Club, and is the first of the Club’s publications, 
There are fourteen plates, reproduced from various manuscripts, 
mass-books, lectionaries, &c., ranging in date from the tenth 
century to the fifteenth. In Plate 1 Fig. 2, we have Cnut 
offering a reliquary of gold at the altar of Winchester Cathedral. 
Here there is nothing distinctive about thealtar. Fig. 1 from 
the “ Psychomachia” of Aurelius Prudentius gives the shape and 
ornamentation. Plates XIII. and XIV., from the Obit Roll of 
Abbot Islip of Westminster, are very elaborate and remarkably 
interesting. 











GuipE-Booxs.—Of books appropriate to the holiday season we 
have to mention A Guide to Chamonix and the Range of Mont Blanc, 
by Edward Whymper (John Murray, 3s. net), and from the same 
author and publisher A Guide to Zermatt and the Matterhorn, (3s. 
net); Black’s Guide to Killarney and the South of Ireland, revised and 
corrected by E. D. Jordan, B.A. (A. and C. Black, 1s.), and Black’s 
Guide to Dublin and the East of Ireland (same editor and 
publishers, 1s.) 


New Epitions.—In the “ Eversley Shakespeare” (Macmillan 
and Co., 5s.) we have Vol. VII. (the edition is to be completed in 
ten), containing Henry V., Henry VIII., Titus Andronicus, and 
Romeo and Juliet. The editor pronounces for “a qualified 
acceptance’ of the Shakespearian authorship of Titus 
Andronicus. This is an eminently judicious conclusion. The 
external evidence for the play is complete. It is certain that 
Shakespeare had something to do with the authorship; what 
his share was is more than criticism can pretend to determine. 
To assign to him everything that is good is palpably absurd 
What could have induced him to lay an improving hand, if this 
is what he did, on work {that was bad throughout ? In the 
“Border Waverley Novels,” edited by Andrew Lang (John C. 
Nimmo, 3s. 6d.), we have Castle Dangerous, and Chronicles of 
the Canongate-——Martin Chuzzlewit, 3 vols., is the latest 
addition to the “Temple Edition of the Works of Charles 
Dickens” (J. M. Dent and Co., 4s. 6d. net).——The Gladiators: a 
Tale of Rome and Judes, by G. J. Whyte-Melville (Ward, 
Lock, and Co., 3s. 6d.), is the tenth volume in the re- 
issue of Whyte-Melville’s works. Annals of an Old Manor 
House, by Frederic Harrison (Macmillan and Co., 3s. 6d.), is a 
“new and abridged edition” of a book which has a charm and 
interest not often surpassed. The omissions are (1) of various 
illustrations and ornaments, and (2) of genealogical and 
antiquarian matter. The literary and historical character of the 
book remains substantially intact. Dr. David Walsh sends out 














disciples were first called Christians” was indispensable? It 





a second edition of The Réntgen Rays in Medical Work (Bailliére, 
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Tindall, and Cox). There is, we are told, a general 
advance in the application of the method, as shown by surer and 
more speedy results. Modern Cremation: its History and Prar- 
tice. By Sir H. Thompson, Bart. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 2s.) 
—Here also an advance is recorded. The author carries on the 
history of the movement to the present time. In the six years 
1885-1890 the average number of cremations was about twenty- 
six; it rose in 1891 to ninety-nine; since then it has annually 
increased (with the exception of one year), and was two hundred 
and forty in 1898. 











MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received the 
following for August:—The Century, the Pall Mall Magazine, St. 
Nicholas, Chambers's Journal, the Review of Reviews, Scribner's 
Magazine, the Ludgate, the Puritan, the Wide World Magazine, 
the English Illustrated Magazine, the Artist, the Strand 
Magazine, the Leisure Hour, the Parents’ Review, the Atlantic 
Monthly, Harper's Magazine, St. Peter's, the Sunday at Home, the 
Magazine of Art, the Forum, the Captain, the Sunday Maga- 
zine, the New Century Review, the Lady's Realm, the Geographical 
Journal, the Educational Review, the Windsor Magazine, the 
Month, the American Bookhuyer, the Argosy, the Harmsworth Maqa- 
zine, the Indian Magazine, the Bookman, Nature Notes, the Paris 
Magazine, the Journal af Education, the Butterfly, the 
Review, the Art Journal Jubilee Series (No. 7), Cassell’s Magazine, 
the Expository Times, Temple Bar, the School World, the Girl's Own 
Paper, the Art the Vorth Review, Good Words, 
Boy's Own Paper, the Gentleman's Cassier’s Magazine, 
the Author, Lippincott's Magazine, the Anglican Church Magazine, 
Camera Obscura, the Jewish Quarterly Review, the Theosophical 
Review, the Sun Children’s Budget, the British Realm, Anne Pratt's 
Flowering Plants, the Art Portfolio, the Anti-Imperialist, Knowledge, 
the Expositor, the Humanitarian, the United Service Magazine, the 
Badminton Magazine, the Book of Cricket, the Law Magazine and 
Review, the American Iistorical Renew, 


Architectural 


Amateur, American 


Magazine, 
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use of proper glasses. See 


OUR EYES, 
JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S 


STRAINED 


By 


VISION. 


or consult, free of charge, 





63 STRAND, 


HEADACHE, Indigestion, Simulated 
Neuralgia, and Nervous Depression are [re 
some peculiarity of the 
vision, which can at once be overcome by th 


.. F.R.MS, 
President of the British Optical Association, &¢; 
now in its Eighteenth Edition, price ls. ; 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. 
LONDON. 
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HAMPTON AND SONS. 


“ The faultless reproductions of fine 
examples of Antique Furniture, Woven 
Fabrics and Art objects with which its 
pages are enriched, render Hampton and 
Sons’ ‘ Book of Examples’ an invaluable 
work of reference to every Collector and 
Museum.” 

The Book referred to above may now be had on application to— 


HAMPTON AND SONS, L° 


Decorators, Furnishers, Dealers in Antiques, 
Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 


Antique 
Furniture, 
Art objects, 
Fabrics, &c. 








———— 


ENGINEERING AND CHEMISTRY. 
+ ia AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE. 


SESSION 1899-1900. 

Tuk COURSES OF INSTRUCTION at the Institute’s CENTRAL TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE (Exhibition Road) are for Students not under 16 years of age ; those at the 
Institute's TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY, for Students not under 14 years 
ofage. The Entrance Examinations to both Colleges are held in September, and the 
Sessions commence in October. Particulars of the Entrance Examinations, Scholar- 
ships, Fees, and Courses of Study, may be obtained from the respective Colleges, or 
frem the Head Office of the Institute, Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C. 


CITY AND GUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
(EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W.) 
A College for higher Technical Instruction for Students not under 16 preparing to 
become Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical Engineers, Chemical and other Manufac- 
turers, and Teachers. Fee for a full Associateship Course, £25 per Session. Pro- 


lessors -— 
Cw and Mechanical Engineering W. C. UNWIN, F.R.S., M.Inst..C.E. 
Electrical Engineering .. oe W. E. AYRTON, F.R.S., Past Pres. Inst.E.E. 
Chemistry .. oe ee ee H. E. ARMSTRONG, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 
‘ Dean of the College for the Session. 
Mechanics and Mathematics .. O. HENRICI, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
CITY AND GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY. 
(LEONARD STREET, CiTy Roan, E.C.) 
Provides Courses of Intermediate Instruction for Day Students not under 14 years 
of age, preparing to enter Engineering and Chemical Industries. Fees, £15 per 
Seasion. Professors :— . i 
Physics and Electrical Engineering.. -» S. P. THOMPSON, D.Se., F.R.S., 
i Principal of the College. 
Mechanical Engineering and Mathematics W. FE. Daupy, M.A., B.Sc., M.I.M.E. 
Chemistry fe ie - ae -» R.MELDOLA, F.RS., F.1.C. 
JOHN WATNEY, Hon. Secretary, 
City and Guilds of London Institute, 
Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C. 


LS gee COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 
leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
¥.A. Oxon. 











WEAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
S LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance, Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seafield Boys 
is known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge. 
Hundreds of references.--Principal, J. S. SLUATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S. 


HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen ; specially suited to Colonials ; 














grade Endowed School. VALUABLE SCHOLARSHIPS and LEAVING 





EXHIBITIONS. Recent successes in Army and Navy Examinations. Highest 
inclusive fee, 55 guimeas.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 
Pes YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


LAW DEPARTMENT. 

APPLICATIONS will be RECEIVED up to AUGUST 12th for THREE LAW 
LECTURESHIPS. The subiects will probably be grouped as follows :—1, Real 
and Personal Property and Conveyancing ; 2, Common Law, Bankruptcy, Criminal 
Law, and Evidence ; 3, Equity and Company Law. Stipend of each Lectureship, 
£50 a year.—Further particulars from the REGISTRAR of the College. 





T. LEONARDS.—“*CRANTOCK,” 59 WARRIOR 

SQUARE.—First-class BOARD and RESIDENCE.—Newly furnished; sea 
view. Excellent cuisine; billiard-room. Sanitary certificate—Mr. and Mrs. 
SIDNEY P. POTTER. 


OURNEMOUTH.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON 
: ROAD.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical 
Honourman of Clare Coll., Camb.), RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS pre- 
paring for University, Professional Preliminary, or Civil Service and other Com- 
petitive Examinations. The teaching of French and German receives special 
attention.—List of successes, terms, and references on application. 





\ ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation ; best 

modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds. Strong 
resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses. Scholarships. Boarders under 
the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LOCKES. 








ERMANY.—Fraulein STREIT, for many years resident 

in England, RECEIVES PUPILS on moderate terms. Escort provided for 

‘eptember. Highest references given.—Address, COBURG, Theaterplatz 11, 
Thuringen, 


Oly MAN (English) of active habits, good appearance 
/ and address, holding responsible position, OFFERS his SERVICES as 
SECRETARY or COMPANION (after 5 p.m.) in return for small salary and com- 
fortable, refined home. Salary secondary consideration. Bachelor, well con- 
nected, sociable, speaks three languages, travelled, good correspondent, scientific 
chess-player, non-smoker. Banker's references offered.— Address, “FE. W. D.,” care 
of Street and Co., 30 Cornhill, London, E.C. 











OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE: 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845. For Land-Owners, Land Agents, Surveyors, 
Farmers, Colonists, &c. For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Courses of 
Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 10th, 1899. 


ORQUAY.—APSLEY HOUSE. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Extensive grounds ; large hall and gymnasium. 
References to parents of pupils in England and abroad. 
Head-Mistress, Mrs.C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON. 


+ RINDELWALD, SWITZERLAND. 


VILLA BELLARY.—FAMILY PENSION, beautifully situated in the widest 
and most airy part of the valley. Private shady grounds. Electric light. Terms, 
from 6 francs daily. 

ORKING.—On the hills 400 ft. above sea-level: sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 
ham, and Cheltenham. All details connected with the health and personal care of 
the boys are undertaken by Mrs. Olivier. Perfect sanitation, workshop, grave! 
playground, field, gymnastic apparatus, &c. Prospectus on application.—Address 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 














UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 

J Engineering sides. Special Army and Navy Classes. Successes since May, 1898, 

include a Classical and a Mathematical Scholarship at Caius College, a Classical 

Minor Scholarship at Trinity College, Cambriage, two Woolwich Entrances, one 

Sandhurst Entrance, two Preliminary Scientific Passes (London University), 

and Five First Classes in the Classical Tripos. Fee £60 to £75 a year.—Apply 
to the HEAD-MASTER. 


EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 
SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 
good Modern Side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 
Oxford and Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 
Hereford. 
QI KELLFIELD, RIPON.—BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL 
K for GIRLS on modern lines. Healthy situation, large playground. 
Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER (formerly Assistant-Mistresses at 
the Clifton High School). 
For Prospectus, apply to 36 William Street, Rochdale. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 
Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Head-Mistress, Miss DANIEL (late a Resident Lecturer, Girton College, Cam- 

bridge). NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 26th.—Particulars from 

HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


QT. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 
\ School).—Head-Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Sc. Tripos Cambridge. 
References: Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., the 
Bishop of Southampton. 


LKLEY.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL in this well-known 
Health Resort. High position in 3 acres of ground close to moors. Refer- 
ences to parents of past and present pupils and prospectus from the Head-Master, 
A. H. DAVIS, M.A. (formerly of Rossall, and Scholar ‘lrin. Coll., Camb.), WHARFE- 
DALE SCHOOL, ILKLEY. 




















W ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 

SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Great advantages for 
Languages, Music,and Painting. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. Bracing 
climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. English References.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Miles. HEISS. 











\ Vi AGNER HOUSE, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. 

This School has been TAKEN by Miss MARIAN GREEN, late Head- 
Mistress of the High School, Blackburn. It aims to combine a sound and liberal 
education with the life of a cultivated English home. Large detached house, 
garden, tennis ground, &c. University Examination and Inspection. 








RANCE.— EDUCATIONAL HOME for Five or Six 
GIRLS in house of English lady. Great advantages for languages, music, 
painting ; home life and every care and comfort. Terms for Pension and French 
Instruction, 10 guineas monthly. A few extra girls received for Holiday Sketching 
Class.—Address, Mr. BEEVYOR, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 

(Incorporated 1840.)—Public School Life and Education, with special classes 

for candidates for the Navy and Army. Honours gained since December :—Open 

Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open Classical Exhibition, Wor- 

cester College, Oxford ; 6th into Sandhurst; 40th into Sandhurst; 16th on to the 

ay to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, 32 Sack- 
ville Street, W. 


it? 6 eR... Ss 78 Ff @ 
COLCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL. 


A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A. (Charterhouse and Oxford), PREPARES BOYS (6-14) 
for Public School Entrance and Scholarship Examinations, &c. 


ESTGATE-ON-SEA.— The BRIARY.—H. NAPIER 
KINGDON, M.A., Old Marlburian and Cantab (Scholar), Joint Author 

of “Gradatim,” &¢., Head-Master Dorchester Grammar School from 1883-1898, 
PREPARES BOYS for Public Schools and Royal Navy. House spetially designed. 
Good cricket field. 

















OURNEMOUTH.—DUDLEY SCHOOL.—Successful 
preparation for Entrance and Scholarship Examinations at the Public 
Schools. Reasonable fees. Large premises specially adapted for a School. 
Reference kindly allowed to parents of present and past pupils.—For September 
vacancies apply Mr. J. J. PELLS, B.A., as above. 


INGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10)in DECEMBER. Open to Boys 
joining NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 22nd. Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, and 
ENGINEERING, with no Extra Fee. Many Successes gained direct in the past 
year at the Universities, Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). 
Excellent health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A., late House- 
Master at Marlborough. 





r[YPEWRITING, LITERARY, and TRANSLATION 
BUREAU.—MSS. TYPEWRITTEN promptly and accurately Is. per 
1,000 words. LITERARY RESEARCH at British Musenm, Record Office, 





Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John 





Experts in Old Script, Heraldry, Genealogy, &c. TRANSLATIONS and 00: 
eplertaken.— Addrem, Miss YOUNG, 41 Great Russell Street, W.C, 
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HE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING 


FARMS, LIMITED. 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 








PREPARATION FOR AND INTRODUCTION TO COLONIAL LIFE, &c. 





Fullinformation from the DIRECTOR at above address, or from 11 Pall Mall, 
§.W. (opposite the Athenawum Club). 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 
Head-Master—J. LEWIS PATON, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 
MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES TUESDAY, September 19th. 

The School is carried on in strict accordance with the principles laid down by 
the Founders of University College, and is organised as a first-grade modern and 
classical school. 

For Prospectus, apply at the Office, Gower Street, W.C. 

J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


1) 72 ee ert OF DURHAM. 


SCHOLARSHIP FOR WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1899. 

An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £70, and an EXHIBITION of £30, each 
tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION at the Entrance 
Examination in Arts, which COMMENCES OCTOBER 11th.—Further information 
may be obtained from Rev. H. ELLERSHAW, Bailey, Durham. 











THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
ALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 


(Ashburne House, Victoria Park, Manchester.) 
Warden—Miss HELEN M. STEPHEN. 

The HALL (which is in connection with Owens College) will be OPENED in 
OCTOBER NEXT. Fees for board and residence, 12 to 20 guineas per term 
(eleven weeks). At least three Bursaries offered.—Applications from intending 
residents to the Warden or to the Secretaries, Miss A. M. COOKE and Professor 
8. ALEX ANDER, Owens College. 








| age Comforts of an English and American Home, 
; combined with the advantage of studying Music, Art, and Languages under 
qualified Parisian teachers, are offered to a few YOUNG LADIES, in the best part 
of the city (near l'Arc de Triomphe and Bois de Boulogne). Very careful super- 
vision given, and lessons from the most eminent Professors arranged for. Ex- 
cellent and easy facilities are afforded of acquiring pure and correct French, which 
is the language in daily use throughout the house. References and prospectus on 
application.—Miss HAYES, 46 Rue Hamelin, Paris. 


AUSANNE.—ENGLISH BOARDING HOUSE for 
LADIES only. Good position; excellent cuisine; bathrooms (h. and c.); 
sanitation perfect. Terms, 5s. per day.—Address, 4 Avenue du Closelet. 


UNNYDOWVN, GUILDFORD, 
FORMERLY PIXHOLME, DORKING. 

BOYS are PREPARED for the Entrance and Scholarship Examinations of 
the Public Schools. The house is situated on the southern slope of the Hog’s 
Back, at an elevation of 469ft., in 8 acres of ground. 

Principals—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELL. 


HE MOUNT SCHO 














SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
Head-Master—Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. 
(Law and History Honours). 
BOYS from 7 to 14 are PREPARED for all PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Prospectus on application. 


OWLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS. 
—Preparation for Public Schools, Entrance and Scholarship; Navy, &c., 

Most healthy locality (death-rate 89). Nine miles from King’s Cross. Fees from 
£60a year. Entire charge of boys from India or Colonies from £90 a year.—R. F. 
ASHWIN, M.A., Pemb. Coll.,Camb. ; E. H. E. MORGAN, B.A., University Coll., Oxon. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—‘OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
kK for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy  situation—Mme. DENYS 
RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann.; Term commences with entrance of Pupil ; 
Personal References. Prospectus on application.—66 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 

















DINBURGH ACADEMY. —Incorporated by Royal 
Charter 5 Geo. IV.—PROSPECTUSES of the ACADEMY and of the 
TWO NEW BOARDING-HOUSES recently opened at the New Field, Inverleith, 
can be had from Mr. C. E. W. Macpherson, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 N. St. 
David Street, Edinburgh, who will receive enrolments for next Term, which 
begins for new boys on Monday, October 2nd. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON (5 hours 
from London).—Head-Master : A. L. FRANCIS, M.A., late Fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. 13 Assistant-Masters.—Modern buildings, including chapel, 
gymnasium, physical laboratory, &c., on site of 20 acres in country, mile from 
Tiverton. 5 boarding-houses. Boys prepared for Universities, Army and Navy, 
and home and Indian Civil Services. Scholarships and Exhibitions at Universities 
of annual value of £603; and privileges in competition for Huish, Stapledon, and 
Dyke Scholarships. Board and Tuition, under 14, 24 gs. ; over 14, 26 gs. per term. 
—For prospectus, &c., apply, E. F. C. CLARKE, Tiverton. 











ANLLWYFAN SCHOOL, COLWYN, N. WALES 

(established over 20 years)—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS from 

6 to 13. Unrivalled situation, 250 ft. above the sea; excellent playing fields and 

facilities for bathing. Resident University Masters—NEXT TERM BEGINS 
SEPTEMBER 19th.—Apply, PRINCIPAL. 


OME PARENTS having SONS at a GOOD PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOL on Hampstead Heath, WISH to thoroughly 
RECOMMEND it. Beautifully situated on the higher part, having large and airy 
schoolroom, also Gymnasium and Carpenters’ shop. Classes for Swimming, Draw- 
ing, Music, &c.—Apply, J. WALKER, 42 Elsworthy Road, London, N.W. 


EVIVAL OF COMMUNITY LIFE.—We should gladly 
COMMUNICATE with ANY ONE WILLING to HELP. Objects: 
Shristian Reunion on the basis of Primitive Christianity (New Testament): 
Satholic Unity, Social Reform, and Practical Mission Work. — Address, 
SECRETARY, Universalist Church of the Divine Love, Percy Street, Oxford. 


ADAME AUBERT introduces English and Foreign 
GOVERNESSES (Finishing, Junior, Nursery), VISITING TEACHEKs, 
CHAPERONS, COMPANIONS, &c., for BRITISH ISLES, Continent, Africa, 
America, Asia, Australasia. SCHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES recom- 











mended,—141 REGENT STREET, W. 





i 
T. MARY’S 
S HOSPIT A. ~ MED ICAL SCHOOL, 


The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER 2nd with an Introdueto 
Address, at 3p.m., by H. G. PLIMMER, Esq. Ny 

The ANNUAL DINNER will be held in the evening, at the King’s 
Holborn Restaurant, Dr. SIDNEY PHILLIPS in the Chair. Hall, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENCE, 

One of £144, two of £78 15s., one of £52 108, two of £57 15s., both open 
Students from Oxford and Cambridge, will be awarded by Examination 9 
September 20th and 2ist. : 

The School provides complete preparation for the Higher Examinati 
Degrees of tas Ourvensiiion hina aties 

SPECIAL TUITION. 


SPECIAL CLASSES.—AIl the special classes for the Higher Examinations 
have recently been made free to Students. 

HONOURS EXAMINATIONS.—Special tuition 1s provided for the Variong 
Examinations of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, and for the 
Fellowship of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

FINAL EXAMINATIONS. — The Medical, Surgical, and Obstetric Tutor 
demonstrate the whole of the year to Students preparing for Final Examinations, 


NEW OUT-PATIENTS’ DEPARTMENT. 
This Department, now in full working, occupies the whole ground-floor of the 
New Clarence Wing, which, when completed, will increase the number of beils in 
the Hospital to 380, and provide a Residential College for Medical Officers ang 


Students. 
ENLARGEMENT OF THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

The Physiological Laboratories have been further extended, and a special 
Lecture Theatre and a new and enlarged Chemical Laboratory have been addaj 
A new Laboratory, fitted with electric light and every modern improvement for 
the study of Biology, Pathology, and Bacteriology, has also been Provided 
Another extensive and important addition has been made by the handing over to 
the School of the premises vacated by the transfer of the Out-patients’ Depart. 
ment to the Clarence Wing. This has provided new Laboratories, Class-rooms, 
and a new Museum. 

A complete reorganisation of the Pathological Department has also lately 
been made, with provision of extensive new Laboratories for Pathology and 
Bacteriology, and an improved Museum for pathological specimens with a special 
Anatomical Department. 

The Residential College is at 33 and 35 Westbourne Terrace, W., close to the 
Hospital. For terms application should be made to the Warden, Mr. I. s, 
COLLIER, F.R.C.S. There are 18 Resident Appointments in the Hospital open 
to Students without expense. 

For prospectus apply to the Secretary. G. P. FIELD, Dean. 

ANDREWS, 


-  antiidhateaieciaiiaial OF ST. 


CHAIR OF HUMANITY 
(LATIN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE). 

In accordance with the terms of Ordinance No. 3 (St. Andrews No. 3) and 
Ordinance No. 151 (General No. 34) of the Commissioners under the Universities 
(Scotland) Act, 1889, the University Court of the University of St. Andrews will 
shortly proceed to APPOINT a PROFESSOR to occupy the above Chair iz the 
University, which will be rendered VACANT on SEPTEMBER 36th NEXT by-the 
resignation of Professor Alexander Roberts, M.A., D.D. 

The person appointed will be required to conduct Classes qualifying for Gradua. 
tion in Arts, and shall enter upon his duties on October 1st, 1899, from which date 
the appointment will take effect. : 

Applications, accompanied by twenty copies of testimonials, should bé@ lodged on 
or before Saturday, September 2nd, 1899, with the undersigned, from whom further 
information may be obtained. 

JNO. E. WILLIAMS, 


Secretary and Registrar. 








St. Andrews, July, 1899. 


OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE.—Church 
of England Public School on Protestant Principles of Reformation.—Sides: 
Classical, Modern (including Lond. Matric., Engineering, &c ), Army and Navy. 
Junior School. Three Scholarships to the Universities, Five Entrance Scholarships 
(£60 to £25), Five Entr. Exhib. Nominations (£15) yearly in July. During last 
two years Three Open Scholarships, Five Entrances to Woolwich and Sandhuret, 
Two Passes Lond. Matric., &c.—Apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


HE HEAD-MASTER of SECONDARY SCHOOL 
under control of one of City Companies wishes to RECEIVE ONE or TWO 
BOARDERS in his own house. Splendid situation in healthy suburb, good playing: 
fields. Preparation for Commercial or Professional Life.—Address, “ P. R.,” care of 
Paton’s, 143 Cannon Street, London. 


R. A. K. SELLAR, M.A. Oxon., after the Vacation, will 
RECEIVE PUPILS for Army, University, and other Examinations, at THE 
FIFE, instead of at present address, 14 HOPE 











PRIORY, ST. ANDREWS, 
STREET, ST. ANDREWS. 


RS. RICHARDSON WISHES to HEAR of BOYS 

about 8 to EDUCATE with her own son. Resident English Governem. 

Large house, sanitation perfect, garden, children’s pony. Highest references given 
and required.—Brislington Vicarage, Bristol. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. : 


ATON’S “LIST OF SCHOOLS,” 1899. (An aid to 
Parentsin the selection of Schools.) Gives particulars of some of the Best 
Schools for Boys and Girls, Lists of Scholarships and Exhibitions obtainable at 
Public Schools (Boys and Girls). Crown &vo, red cloth, 254 pp., Illustrated. 
Through all Booksellers, 1s.; or post-free, 1s. 3d. from J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended. | MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegtaphic Address, “‘I'riform, London. 
Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 




















H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
‘TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED and ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Code: UNICODE. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 
LIBRARIES.—The AUGUST CATALOGUES of valuable Second - Hav 
Works and New Remainders, offered at prices greatly reduced, are now ready. and 
will be sent post-free upon application to W. H. SMITH aad SON, Library De 
partment, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 
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ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned cases, for which it has net been found 
‘ble to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
psi ENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
— Contributions towards their assistance will be 
* received by C. 8. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Free Adelphi, W.©. :— . REDE, 
5011. £5 in -—- cacy Sgr 08 ghoty ies aoe Son Seats Sen aes She 


was a dressina is now all exhausted. Until recent years she helped to 
brother contributes to the pension, as also does the vicar of 


a >, but it 
A gaved money, bu 
one sister. A 


maintain 3 

ait pm Southern Committee ask for £3 5s. for a very respectable widow aged 
147 a oor den from rheumatism. She has been a widow for many years, 

¢7 who is =< five children, three of whom contribute towards her support. 

and brougl ant in intellect, lives at home, and earns just enough to support 

One eon, det one daughter also lives at home to take care of her mother. The 

= srceedingly well kept, and the family very thrifty. 


ed to complete the allowance for an old man aged 78. He 
ret 4 Paty Society for 34 years, and has saved considerable 
has prt put has not been fortunate in his investments. Two daughters 
si a nephew are helping. , 
930,—An Eastern Committee require the sum of £10 2s., to continue a pen- 
18s sn old Jady aged 79. She supported herself until quite recently by needle- 
ey for some time kept her mother and an invalid brother. 


Asum of £5 4s. is needed to continue a pension to a widow aged 77. 
ed her husband for twelve years before his death. She has no rela- 
and is too old to work. A very poor Mission helps. 











16,997.— 
She support 
tions whatever, 


19,930.-Wanted, £2 12s., for a respectable single woman, partially blind, who 
.orted herself by needlework as long as her sight enabled her to doso. Her 
ners a former employer, and the clergy of the parish contribute towards the 
pension. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
‘DON BOOK SOCIETY (for . 

Bo B of books at the houses NB ae Two or Three Friends may 

of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and 

per annum. | thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 

town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 





OF 





SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A None Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address, 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY 
PIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION: also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queén Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Areade, Manchester. 


UT-OF-PRINT BOOKS at REASONABLE PRICES.— 

Please state wants. We will send free on application a CATALOGUE of 
sme of the cheapest first-class Books at present in the market; and we have 
always book rarities on offer at bargain prices. We invite inquiries--THE 
HOLLAND COMPANY, Book Merchants, Birmingham. 


PSUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 











FOUNDED 1848, 





INVESTED FUNDS .. ee «» £33,000,000. 


INVESTMENTS. 

OUND INVESTMENTS: How to Select and Secure 

Them. Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will be pleased to advise those desirous 
ot lovesting large or small sums in interest-bearing securities of unquestionable 
standing, notably Government and Municipal Stocks, Railway Loans, and Deben- 
tures, Particular attention paid to the special opportunities offered from time to 
‘ime in the various investment markets. Latest statistical and other information 
concerning all Investment Stocks, Home or Foreign. NO SPECULATIVE 
BUSINESS ADVISED OR UNDERTAKEN. Explanatory pamphiet, monthly 
Greulars, and quarterly graduated investinent list tree on application. 
VAN OSS and CO., 15 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 











The SPECTATOR is on sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 
AND UPHAM’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. ; THE 
ISTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; MESSRS. BRENTANO’'S, Union Square, New York, 
USA, and 1015 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D.C.; Tue 
SUBSCRIPTION NEWS Company, 47 Dey Street, New York, 
and 17 Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'S LIBRARY, 
“24 Rue de Rivoli, Paris ; THE HAROLD A. WILSON CoMPANy, LTD., 
55 King Street West, Toronto, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BOOKSELLING DEPOT, Cairo and Port Said; GORDON AND GoTcH, 
a bourne, Sydney, Brishane, Perth, West Australia ; PRICTOR AND 
OMPANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, Christchurch ; HH. 
BAILLIE AND ComPANy, Wellington, N.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auch- 
and; W.C. RicBy, Adelaide ;- and GORDON AND GOTCH, Cape Town, 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 





JUST READY, 8vo, sewed, Is. net. 


THE ARCHBISHOPS’ 
DECISION 


AS TO THE LITURGICAL USE OF INCENSE AND THE 
LAWFULNESS OF CARRYING LIGHTS IN PROCESSION. 


DELIVERED AT LAMBETH PALACE, JULY 3lsr, 1899. 





VOLUMES III. AND IV. READY ON WEDNESDAY. 
UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 


PROSE WRITINGS OF 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


In 10 vols. Extra Crown 8vo, red cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 
THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. 
MANY INVENTIONS. 





NEW AND ABRIDGED EDITION. 


ANNALS OF AN OLD MANOR- 


HOUSE, Sutton Place, Guildford. By FREDERIC HARRISON. Extra Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THREE HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
FIFTIETH THOUSAND. IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 
RICHARD CARVEL. By Wiysrton 
CHURCHILL, Author of “ The Celebrity.” 


m SPEAKER.—“ We have not read a better book for many a day than ‘ Richard 
arvel.’” 





t 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


RUPERT, BY THE GRACE OF GOD 
By DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY. 


GUARDIAN.—“ The descfiption of the flight from Naseby is one of real 
eloquence, and profoundly moving. There is brilliancy, insight, and feeling in 
the story.” 


HUGH GWYETH: a Roundhead Cavalier. 
By BEAULAH MARIE DIX. 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—* We found it difficult to tear ourselves away from 
the fascinating narrative.” 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ADVENTURES OF FRANCOIS.” 


CHARACTERISTICS. By S. Weir 


MITCHELL, M.D., LL.D. (Harvard). Sixth Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 





ROLF BOLDREWOOD'S NEW NOVEL. 


WAR TO THE KNIFE; or, Tangata 


Maori. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
ACADEMY.—“ A stirring romance.” 


THE TRAIL OF THE GOLD- 


SEEKERS. A Record of Travel in Prose and Verse. By HAMLIN GARLAND. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SPEAKER.—* It consists of vivid prose pictures of adventure in the wild 
North-West interspersed with unconventional and often extremely beautiful 
snatches of verse. The book reflects better than anything else we have seen the 
pitiless majesty of the scenery and the tragic conditions of the quest.” 


EDWARD WHITE BENSON: a Ser- 


mon preached in Canterbury Cathedral on Sunday, July 9th, 1899, in Con- 
nection with the Unveiling of the Archbishop's Monament. By RANDALL 
‘THOMAS DAVIDSON, Bishop of Winchester. 8vo, sewed, Is. net. 














A HISTORICAL FRENCH GRAM- 


MAR. By ARSENE DARMESTETER, late Professor of the History of ths 
French Language and of Medieval French Literature at the Sorbonne. ‘To 
which was awarded the Prix Saintour by the French Academy, 1897. Edited 
by ERNESt MURBET, Professor at the University of Geneva, and LEoroLD 
SCDRF, Professor at the Collége Stanislas, Paris. Authorised English Edition 
by ALPHONSE HARTOG, Professor of French at the Royal Academy of Music. 
Crown 8vo, 12s, 6d. 





MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLASSICS.—NEW VOLUME. 


VIRGIL GEORGICS, BOOK III. 


Edited for the Use of Schools, with Vocabulary, by T. E. PAGE, M.A., late 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Pott 8vo, 1s. 6d. 





AUGUST. Price ls. CONTENTS. 

By F. M. Peard.] 6. NORMAN RAMSAY. 
7. A YOUNG SOCIALIST. 
2. TUE SALONS OF LONDON. OTTER HUNTING. 

cas tea 2k 9. THE VERGERS. 

3. THE TWO TWILIGHTS. | 10. ROSE ADAIR, 
4. SOME POE'S IN LOVE. | 11. OUTSIDERS. 
5. SHONAT AND CADDI. Chaps. 1-5. 


1. DONNA TERESA. 
Chaps. 7-10. 


a 





> 


By Jobn Ayscough. 





where single Copies can be vbtained, and Subscriptions are received, 





MACMILLAN and CO,, 


Limited, London. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 


POPE LEO XIII.: his Life and Work, 


By JULIEN DE NARFON. ‘Translated from the French by G. A. RAPER. 
With numerous Illustrations and Portraits. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Daily Chronicle says :—* The circumstances of Leo's life, from the cradle at 
Carpineto to the completion of his twenty-one years in the chair of Peter, are 
sketched with grace and vigour; the features of the Papal Court, the life of the 
Vatican, the surrouudings, animate and inanimate, of the Pope, are vividly and 
faithfully presented....Written with an unhysterical fervour, and excellent 
accuracy.” 

The New Era says :—“ It seems to bring the fine figure, upon whom the world’s 
gaze from far and near has been so long fixed, nearer to us both in the homely 
details of the family life of the Pecci and in the Vatican interior, of which we are 
afforded a fuller insight than any previous life of the Pope has given us....A 
better idea of Leo XIII. than can be gathered from any other volume.” 


STORIES OF THE STREETS OF LONDON. 


By H. BARTON BAKER, Author of “Our Old Actors,” “The London Stage 
trom 1576 to 1888,” &c., &c. Numerous Illustrations by Charles G. Harper and 
others, and Portraits. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Sketch says :—* The book on London streets which all lovers of London 
have been looking for has at last arrived under the title of ‘Stories of the Streets 
of London.’” 

The Daily Teleqraph says:—“The work deserves unqualified praise ; from 
opening to close there is not a dull page in Mr. Baker's lively book.” 





NEW VOLUME OF THE CENTENARY CARLYLE. 


CRITICAL & MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 


Vol. II. With Portraits of Novalis and Lessing. Square crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
[This day. 
*,* Forming Vol. XXVII. of the Series. 


MR. MALLOCK’S NEW NOVEL. 
THIRD EDITION NEXT WEEK. 


THE INDIVIDUALIST. By W. H. Mattocr. 


Crown &vo, 68. 


THE INDIVIDUALIST. By W. H. Mattocx. 


THIRD EDITION NEXT WEEK. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


GOOD READING FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


2/6 acu. UNWIN’S POPULAR COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 9/6 eacu. 
LALLY OF THE BRIGADE. By L. McManus 
A WINNING HAZARD. By Mrs. ALEXANDER 
BY REEF AND PALM. By Louis BrcKE 
TROOPER PETER HALKET. By OLIVE ScHREINER 
GINETTE’S HAPPINESS. By “Gyp” 
THE STICKIT MINISTER. By S. R. Crockett 
EFFIE HETHERINGTON. By RoBerT BUCHANAN 
HALF ROUND THE WORLD 

FOR A HUSBAND. By May CromMELIn 
MARGARET FOSTER. By the late Gro. AUGusTUS SALA 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


London : T. FISHER UNWIN, 11 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM ‘‘THE SPECTATOR.” 


To which ave added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, kc. 











With Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of ‘‘ Dog Stories.” 


THE GLOBF.—* Very interesting and diverting.” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.— An attractive and amusing book.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—“It is a bright little collection, abounding in 
racy and faithful anecdotes.” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C, 


THE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Made in Three Sizes at— 
10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., and 255s., vp to 18 guineas, post-free. 


Not until you write with a §*8WAN ” will you realise how inestimable 
is its value. 








The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 
It adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. Of all pens most famous 
Tllustrated Catalogue post-free on application to— 


MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 
93 CHEAPSIDE. E.C., 


954 REGENT STREET, W., LONDON; 3 EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER; 
and PARIS: BRENTANO’S, 37 AVENUE DE L’OPERA; 
and of ali sationers, 








es _ 
THE NATIONAL REVIEy 


AUGUST, 1899. PRICE 28. 6p, 





CONTENTS. 
1, EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 
THE RAPPROCHEMENT BETWEEN GERMANY AND FRANCE, 
Our DuTy TOWARDS CHINA. By R. A. Yerburgh, M.P. 
JEAN CALAS. By F.C. Conybeare. 
KLONDIKE—A STUDY IN BOOMS. 
in Germany.” 
THE CHURCH AS A PROFESSION. By Rev. Douglas Macleane, 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 
BRITISH EXPANSION IN WEST AFRICA. By Major Darwin. 
» AN OPEN-AIR REFORMATORY. By Miss Edith Sellers. 
10. THE AUSTRALIAN VIEW OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN CRISIS. 
Fitchett, Author of “ Deeds that Won the Empire.” 
11. GREATER BRITAIN. . 



















By 5 Tenotys 


By Ernest E. Williams, Author at “Yi, 





PHMNA gry gery 


By Rey, We 





EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.6, 
Slatin 


NEW EDITION OF SIR HENRY THOMPSoy; 
‘““MODERN CREMATION.” 


Now ready.—_THIRD EDITION, REVISED, and much ENLARGED 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 28.; or in paper cover, 1s. 4 


MODERN CREMATION 


Cremation : its History and Practice to the Present Date. With informatin 
relating to all recently improved arrangements made by the Cremation Socier 
of England. By Sir HENRY THOMPSON, Bart., F.R.C.S., M.B.Lond,, &, Pre 
dent of the Society since its Foundation in 1874. — 


WORLD.—“ No reasonable person who studies the arguments s0 lucid) mua. 
shalled in this little work can deny the strength of the cremationist’s cage,” 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, §W, 


—————— ee, 


SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Storix 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR’: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affectio, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondeny 
columns of the Spectator, With an Introduction by J, §7, 
LOE STRACHEY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 








“An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome.” —Standard, 
“ A very interesting series.”—Times. 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.” —Speaker. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.0, 


b] 
QRIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISE 
by their Steamship 
LUSITANIA, 3,912 tons register, 4,000 h.p., 
For COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, ST. PETERSBURG, BALTIC CANAL, &, 
leaving London August 18th, arriving back September 15th ; 
FOR SICILY, GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, MALTA, ALGIERS, &c, 
leaving London September 21st, arriving back October 30th. 
High-class Cuisine. String Band, &c. 
; ( F. GREEN and CO. Head Offices, 
Managers ) 4NDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO. § Fenchurch Avenue, 
For particulars, apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.0,:t 
to West-End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


21 GUINEA CRUISE TO ST. PETERSBURG, 
STOCKHOLM, COPENHAGEN, & CHRISTIANIA, 
On the &.Y. “ARGONAUDT,” tonnage, 3,254 ; horse-power, 4,000. 


ORGANISED BY Dr. LUNN & Mr. PEROWNE, 
Apply, Secretary, 5 ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, Lonpoy, N.W. 











AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK: 


e@ SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIC 
to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
onthe most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 
and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent 02 


application. 


—_——— 





OOKS WANTED at Prices affixed :—Badminto 
“Hunting,” La Paper, £10; Tennyson’s * Window” and “Victim, Pp! 

at Canford Manor, 1857, £20 each; * Pauline: a Fragment,” 1833, £20; Barat!’ 
“Battle of Marathon,” 1820, £20; “ Queen Mab,” 1813, £7; Keats's * Poems,” I*l), 
£5, Kare Books supplied. Any subject. State wants.—BAKER'S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 








Terms of Subscription. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Including postage to any part of the United 


Yearly. 
$6 ..cc0 Me @ osenene 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 


China, &c. 110 6....015 8.078 
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Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTS FOR AUGUST. 
RACE AND RELIGION tN InpIA. By A. M. Fairbairn, 


_—. way MONOPOLY. By Robert Donald. 
A ig Mn or Cina. By Kang Yeu Wei. 


Ee VS s. By Matthias Dunn. 
28 SENSES OF FISHES. By 

bar Sey ADLISHED BY Law.” I. By Canon MacColl. 
"IL By J. Horace Round. 


JATURE IN THE LAST LATIN POETS. By the 


Countess Martinengo Cesaresco. 

| AND THE GENTLEMAN. By Z. 
TE TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY. By W. Durban. 
THE ANGLO-INDIAN CREED. By A Heretic. 
THE ‘IMPERIALISM OF BRITISH TRADE.—II. By 


Ritorvus. 
London; ISBISTER & Co., Ltd., Covent Garden, W.C. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. 1,006. AUGUST, 1899. 2s. 6d. 

Tne GHOST-DANCE OF THE FRENCH. 

Ix CHarns. By Hugh Clifford. 


MorE ABOUT WILDFOWL-SHOOTING IN THE OUTER 
HEBRIDES. By Gilfrid W. Hartley. 


EXPERIENCES IN A QUARANTINE CAMP. 
Oy TRIAL. Chaps. 14-18. By Zack. 
Joun COOK. 


Ovr OBLIGATIONS TO WILD ANIMALS. 
Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 


A Bepouin’s VENGEANCE. Chap. 4. 


Tu PAVILION AND THE LINKS: THE OLD ORDER 
AND THE NEW. 


A DorR WAR: THE MILITARY ASPECT. 

«HIsTORY AS SHE OUGHT TO BE WROTE.” 
Andrew Lang. 

Tug Loss OF MoSHI. With Map. 

Tak POSITION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

Wa. BLAckWooD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


1849. JUBILEE YEAR. 1899. 


Insurances granted on. Best Terms aaainst 





By Sir 


By 





Fidelity Guarantees Issued. 
CLAIMS PAID £4,000,000. 
RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 





IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 


TWO PEK CENT on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100 

= BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, 
post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

_The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100,0n application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.— Baukers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO.,1 Pall Mail 


t, S. 





READING -CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR,” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, 
OR AT THE OFFICE, 


MESSRS. RIVINGTONS LIST 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, Is. net, 


MR. GLADSTONE’S 
RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT: 


A Paper read in Christ Chureh, May 5th, 1899. 
By GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 








JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 
“WHAT IS 
SECONDARY EDUCATION ?” 


And other Short Essays on Various Aspects of the Problem of Organisation. 
By Writers of Practical Experience, 


Edited, with an Introduction, by R. P. SCOTT, LL.D., M.A., 
Hon. Secretary of the Head-Masters’ Association. 


2s. 6d 


This volume is intended to serve as a handbook for public men and for parents 
on the National Organisation of Education in England, 





JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


CARMINA: 


A Volume of Verse. 
By JAMES HENRY HALLARD, M.A. Oxon. ‘ 





JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown $8vo, 3s. 6d. 


KING ALFRED’S DREAMS, 


And other Poems. 
By FREDERICK W. RAGG, M.A., 


Vicar of Masworth; Author of “Quorsum?” “Sonnets and other Poems.” 





RIVINGTONS, 34 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE GLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


PATRONS—His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
VICE-PRESIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. CHAIRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
DEPUTY-CHAIRMAN—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 

PHYSICIAN—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A.. M.D. SECRETARY—G. H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 
ACTUARY--FRANK B. WYATT, Esq., F.LA. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,014,239. Annual Income, £402,528. 
SPECIAL FEATURES -— 


1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 
IMMEDIATE BONUS. 

2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, NO AGENTS being employed or Com- 
MISSION paid for the introduction of business. Large sums are thus saved to the Assured 
Members. 

3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4.—The combination of the above favourable civcumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTIONALLY 
LARGE Bonuses to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 31st, 1896, amounted to £560,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £3,182,812. 

5.—The Reserves for the Liabilities are on the strongest basis known. 

6.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with every prospect of the continuance of a 
HIGH RATE OF BONUs. 

WHOLE-LIFE aND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES GRANTED AT LOW PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS, 














A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Chiidren, and Infants. 


CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


SOLD BY 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 





Catalogues post-free. 





NOTICE.—In future the INDEX to the“ SPECTATOR” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in Januaryand July. Cloth Cases for 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 


the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 


Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1/6 each. GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878. 
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WARD, LOCK AND CO’S NEW LIST 





Pad 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Guy Boothby’s New Novel. 


LOVE MADE MANIFEST. 5s. 
LOVE MADE MANIFEST. s. 


Illustrated by LUCY E. KEMP-WELCH. 


The Author of “ Dr. Nikola,” “A Bid for Fortune,” “ Pharos,” and “The Beauti- 
ful White Devil,” has given ample guarantee that any New Novel from his pen 
will be one of the literary treats of the season. Those who have had the oppor- 
tunity of reading the proof-sheets of “Love Made Manifest” believe that Mr. 
Boothby here secures the highest success he has yet reached. 


CUY BOOTHBY’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


Uniform, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled, 5s. each. 
Profusely Illustrated by STANLEY L. WOOD, and others. 


Mr. RUDYARD KIPLING says :—“ Mr. Guy Boothby has come to great honours now. 
His name is large upon hoardings, his books sell like hot cakes,and he keeps a level 
head through it all. I've met him several times in England, and he added to my 
already large respect for him.” 


PHAROS, THE EGYPTIAN. 


“This powerful novel is weird, wonderful and soul-stirring. Mr. Boothby succeeds 
fn making it almost real, and its marvels and mysteries almost credible. There 
never was in this world so strange and wonderful a love etory,and Mr. Guy 
Boothby’s admirers will probably agree that the most marvellous fiction he has 
ever produced is ‘ Pharos, the Egyptian.’"—Scotsman. 


ACROSS THE WORLD FOR A WIFE. 


“Mr. Boothby’s story carries one along like a torrent. It has enough ‘go’ and 
romance for half-a-dozen novels.” Christian World. 


LUST OF HATE. 

BUSHIGRAMS. 

THE FASCINATION OF THE KING. 
DR. NIKOLA. 

THE BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. 
A BID FOR FORTUNE. 

IN STRANGE COMPANY. 

THE MARRIAGE OF ESTHER. 











WARD, LOCK & CO.’S Complete Library Edition of 


CG. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE’S NOVELS 


Crown &vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each Volume. 
With Illustrations by JonN CHARLTON, G. P. JacomMB-Hoop, Lucy KEMp- 
WELCH, S. E. WALLER, and others. 


The Series is well printed from type specially cast, on Dickinson’s 
best antique paper. and neatly and handsomely bound in cloth 
» gilt, with design by A. A. TURBAYNE, 


“Among the books of which English men and women will never tire are those 
by the late lamented Whyte-Melville, who was at once a society man,a keen sports- 
man, and a novelist with a facile pen. Good judges will, of course, provide them- 
selves with a whole set of the new edition, and a record sale may be predicted.” 

—TIllustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 

“Whyte-Meville was a born story-teller, whose tales, full of satisfying incident, 
never flagged. He could not tell a story ill; and generally he told it so well that 
it was hard to lay the unfinished volume by. Nor should we forget the many- 
sided versatility of the author. To have written equally brilliantly of the camp 
as well as the ficld, of life in Ancient Rome and in the English country-house, is 
no sinall proof of the wide knowledge and fertile imagination of the writer.” 

—Spectator. 

“No better set of these favourite novels could be desired, binding, type, paper, 

and pictures all being of the best.”— Nottingham Guardian. 


THE VOLUMES NOW READY ARE— 
KATERFELTO. 
CERISE. 
SARCHEDON. 
SONGS AND VERSES. 
MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
BLACK BUT COMELY. 
ROSINE and SISTER LOUISE. 
ROY’S WIFE. 
KATE COVENTRY. 
THE GLADIATORS. 
TO BE FOLLOWED, AT INTERVALS, BY— 
RIDING RECOLLECTIONS. 
BROOKES OF BRIDLEMERE. 
SATANELLA. 
HOLMBY HOUSE. 


Others in Preparation. Full Particulars on Application. 


(Just ready. 





A REMARKABLE NOVEL. 
JUST READY. 


J. ©. SNAITH’S NEW NOVEL, 
WILLOW, THE KING. 6s, 


The Publishers anticipate that this story will attain the success of the season 
It does for the cricket-tleld what the novels of Whyte-Melville, Hawley Smart, ang 
Surtees have done for hunting-field and race-couree. 

6s, 


WILLOW, THE KING. 
Author of “ Fierceheart, the Soldier,” “ Mistress Dorothy Marvin,” &¢, 








By J. C. SNAITH, 


With 4 Illustrations by Lucien Davies, R.I. 


“Mr. Snaith has written the best cricket novel I have ever read. The heroine ty 
drawn with amazing vigour and vividness. Her wit, her volleying repartee, her 
humour, are almost incredibly brilliant.”—Star. 

“ The book was a happy idea, and has been developed and carried out with mar. 
vellous success, and we should say that ‘ Willow, the King’ will be one of the mos; 
popular books of the season. The breezy atmosphere of the book fs irresistible, 
and we can imagine a man who did not care a brass farthing for the national 
pastime being an enthusiastic cricketer before he has finished the book.”—Sun 


WILLOW, THE KING. 6s. 


“A novel which cricketers are certain to hail with enthusiasm. Mr. Snaith’s 
description of the fortunes of day is one of the most humorous accounts of a 
cricket match that we have read. There are few who will not laugh over the 
narrative. The story is capital,and no cricketer who wants a hearty laugh wil 
be disappointed in perusing it.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

“ The book has all that makes for delight in literature, and as a piece of litera 
ture we commend it unreservedly.”—Literary World. 


EIGHT SPLENDID NEW 3s. 6d. NOVELS, 


Each crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d., Illustrated. 


“Ward, Lock, and Co.’s novels have deceived our eyes again. This firm, acting 
apparently on Mr. Bryce’s suggestion that books should be cheapened, are pub- 
lishing at 8s. 6d. novels which in bulk and appearance look to be —_—S. 

—Academy. 











By Mrs. MURRAY HICKSON, 


Author of “Concerning Teddy,” “Shadows of Life,” &c. 


THE CHRONICLES OF TEDDY’S VILLAGE. 


“The author of ‘Chronicles of Teddy's Village’ possesses as keen a facnity as 
Miss Mary Wilkins for extracting romance and beauty from the humblest and 
apparently most prosaic of lives. Mrs. Murray Hickson may be credited with 
taking a wider view of life, a fact that prevents her from so persistently ignoring 
its sunnier aspects.”—St. James's Gazette. 

By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, 
Author of “The Man and His Kingdom,” “ As a Man Lives,” &c. 


A MONK OF CRUTA. 8s. 6d. 


“Mr. Oppenheim excels himself in ‘A Monk of Cruta.’ His latest is his greatest 
work. A high standard of merit is maintained from end to end, and there is 
enough of thrilling incident to satisfy the most exacting.”—Scotsman. 

By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, 
Author of “ Mysterious Mr. Sabin,” “ As a Man Lives,” &e. 


THE MAN AND HIS KINGDOM. 3s. 64. 


“A thoroughly interesting and exciting story."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“This is a brilliant and virile story of adventure, and the reader's interest is 
maintained at a high pitch throughout a long series of exciting and romantic 
adventures.”—St. James's Budget. 

By A. M. MEADOWS, 
Author of “When the Heart is Young,” &¢ 


OUT FROM THE NIGHT. 3s. 64. 


“There is no lack of sensation in this brightly written novel which keeps the 
attention and interest of the reader to theend. Asa mystery story it is above its 
fellows.” —Liverpoo! Mercury. 

By Mrs. COULSON KERNAHAN, 
Author of “ Trewinott of Guy's,’ “ Frank Redland, Recruit,” &c. 


THE HOUSE OF RIMMON. 3s. 64d. 


“A powerfully written tale of domestic fiction, which will be read with deep 
interest. Each of the author's characters is lifelike and full of individuality. 
English middle-class society has never been more graphically painted. The 
human interest of the tale, allied to the graphic realism of its style, render ita 
really remarkable novel.”—Morning Post. 

By RICHARD MARSH. 
Author of “The Crime and the Criminal,” “The Datchet Diamonds,” 
eetle,” &c. 


PHILIP BENNION’S DEATH. 38s. 6d. 


“Interests the reader, excites his curiosity, and maintains until the last page the 
puzzling uncertainty as to the solution of the problem which makes one so eager 
to get through to the finish."—Nottingham Guardian. 

By E. PHIPPS TRAIN, 
Author of “A Deserter from Philistia,” “A Social Highwayman,” &c. 


A MARITAL LIABILITY. 3s. 6d. 


“To those who like their light reading to have a distinct literary flavour we cat 
heartily recommend Miss Train’s books.” —Daily Chronicle. 


By H. ARNOLD N. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE GREYSTONES. 


“ There are enough love stories, thrilling adventures, and complicated mysteries 
in this story for half-a-dozen novels.”"—Sheffield Independent. 
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